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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Labour Party and the Ownership of Industry 


Tue Labour Party is in the throes of a discussion about public 
ownership which is likely to be of profound importance to the 
economic and social life of the British people. The recent pamphlet 
entitled Industry and Society has already aroused considerable 
opposition from a group of thirty-two Labour M.P.s. There will 
doubtless be strong criticism when this policy statement is con- 
sidered at the Annual Conference of the party at Brighton in 
October. It should be considered jointly with the policy pamphlet 
on Public Enterprise, in which the Labour Party reviews the 
nationalised industries. 

Industry and Society contains a remarkable analysis of the 
changes which have taken place in the private sector of the 
economy. It argues that it is unrealistic to aa together all the 
privately owned firms regardless of their size and irrespective of 
whether they are public or private companies. The vital a a) on 
which attention should be concentrated is the relatively small 
number of large public companies (about 500) which earn nearly half 
of the total oa ts gained by private industry. They are directly 
responsible for about half of the total investment in the private 
sector and indirectly for a good deal more. These great under- 
takings constitute a new sector which dominates the economy. 
Moreover, they are of growing importance, for they alone can 
command (either singly or in co-operation) the vast capital resources 
and the elaborate research facilities which modern developments in 
industry require. 

Owners versus Managers 


These large concerns differ vastly from the classic model of capitalist 
enterprise which socialism has traditionally rejected and fought. 
Ownership has become separated from control and management. 
The shareholders are virtually impotent because their holdings are 
‘so widely dispersed; and they are functionless because they bear an 
almost negligible risk and provide only a small proportion of the 
capital required for investment, by far the = part coming from 
retained profits ploughed back into the business, from insurance 
companies and other corporate institutions. The control of the 
great industrial concerns is now in the hands of a managerial elite 
possessing special abilities and qualifications. “‘ The world of the 
managers is not the world of the shareholders. Their concern is 
with production as much as with profits and with expansion far 
more than with dividends. Salaries, pensions, status, power, and 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 


romotion—these rather than wealth are their operating incentives.” 
The interests of the managers diverge from those of the owners in 
regard to the allocation of profits. Yet despite this divergence of 
interest and the disappearing role of the proprietor, the rewards 
going to the individual shareholder have tended to increase. In 
consequence, the ownership of stocks and shares as a continuing 
cause of economic inequality has in no way diminished. The heavy 
taxation of incomes has been largely offset by the capital gains 
enjoyed by those who own stocks or shares in the large firms. 
Private ownership of the equity is thus a potent influence in 
supporting and increasing inequality. 

This analysis of modern large-scale commercial enterprise is 
indubitably correct; and the Labour Party has done a useful service 
in bringing its members up to date on the nature of big business. 
The real grounds for debate should be confined to the question of 
future policy. 


The State as Shareholder 


The pamphlet recommends that the path to greater equality lies 
through acquisition by the state of stocks and shares in the large 
companies. This would enable the community to — in the 
heavy capital gains which accrue almost automatically to the 
owners. It am acquire these holdings by various means, such as 
acceptance of investments in payment of death duties or through 
the proposed national superannuation fund or by purchase. 

Socialism has hitherto signified both public ownership and 
public administration in one form or another of industries or 
services. or trading, central government operation on the 
Post Office model, nationalisation through the newer device of the 
public corporation, and even the co-operative movement (in which 
the emphasis is on social ownership and social administration)—all 
these different forms can easily be fitted into the traditional concept 
of socialism. Industry and Society departs from the concept - 
advocating state participation in the ownership of public companies 
which will remain in the hands of their present managers and 
directors. The state will not acquire either the entire capital stock 
or even a majority holding. It will be one shareholder among 
many others. 

The major aim of the state in wanting to jump on the band- 
wagon of happy equity holders is to secure a fairer distribution of 
income and of wealth, and the pamphlet contends that only by this 
means can the community secure to itself some of the princely 
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earnings which will otherwise enrich the functionless individual 
shareholder. 

The reasons for the abandonment of public administration as a 
concomitant of public ownership are complex. By far the most 
important is a belief that the large concerns are well managed, and 
that any attempt at nationalisation would be detrimental to their 
well-being. The pamphlet explicitly states that “The Labour Party 
recognises that, under increasingly professional managements, large 
firms are as a whole serving the nation well. Moreover, we recog- 
nise that no organisation, public or private, can operate chee 
if it is subjected to persistent and detailed interventions from above. 
We have, therefore, no intention of intervening in the management 
of any firm which is doing a good job.” Nevertheless, there are 
several matters of national importance which must be decided by 
public authority, such as the level and distribution of investment, 
the regulation of large-scale industrial building, and the balance 
between exports and home consumption; but the view is expressed 
that in general these can be effectively determined by government 
planning and control. 

Where regulation is insufficient, ‘ ats ownership ” may be 
desirable—meaning, presumably, complete acquisition by the state. 
But even in this event socialists are warned against equating public 
ownership with nationalisation in the sense it has so far been under- 
stood as involving the ownership and operation of an-entire industry 
by a public corporation. The advantages of a single gigantic 
monopoly may be outweighed by the advantages of “‘ autonomy and 
competition.” 


‘ 


Public Ownership and Nationalisation Distinguished 


Industry and Society follows a line which was clearly marked out 
by Mr. Gaitskell’s Fabian Tract, Socialism and Nationalisation, 
published in July, 1956. In it he drew a distinction between the 
ownership by the community of assets and property of any kind, 
and the nationalisation of particular industries. The former he 
regarded as necessary if we are to have a much more equal distribu- 
tion of wealth. The state could and should become the owner of . 
industrial, commercial, or agricultural property without necessarily 
exercising detailed control even over an individual firm, much less 
over an entire industry. He foresaw the possibility of establishing 
wholly-owned state enterprises to carry out a project where private 
enterprise was lacking, and also of mixed —— in the sense 
of a partnership between the state and private firms. About the 
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desirability of further nationalisation Mr. Gaitskell was much less 
confident. The two weaknesses of nationalisation which make him 
uneasy are the creation of units which are too big to obtain the best 
results from the workpeople, and the weakening of a competitive 
spirit in the management. 

The policy pamphlet entitled Public Enterprise cane defends 
the adiel industries, and presents a very favourable picture 
of the success which they have achieved. It reasserts the Sie 
Party’s determination to re-nationalise the road haulage industry and 
iron and steel. It even suggests that a great pers of integra- 
tion and co-ordination between road and rail was rudely shattered 
by the reactionary legislation of 1953, although virtually no progress 
had in fact been made in that direction during the preceding six 
years. The thirty-two Labour M.P.s who sent a letter of protest 
against Industry and Society to Reynolds News at what they regard 
as its policy of retreat from socialism will no doubt derive comfort 
and support from this companion pamphlet. 


The Example of Italy 


The first question which must be asked and answered is whether it 
is consonant with a socialist philosophy for the state to acquire an 
interest in private undertakings solely in order to share in their 
profitability. In our opinion it is not, though it can be defended as 
a method of financing the Welfare State. The policy leads to the 
functionless private shareholder being replaced by the functionless 
state. Even assuming that a sibiantedl deus of the profits and 
capital gains earned by large companies were to go to the state, what 
guarantee is there that these would be used for promoting greater 
equality? In Italy, a very high proportion of industrial holdings 
in a wide variety of industries are owned by the state. They 
originally belonged to the three largest banks which had to be taken 
over by the government during the fascist régime. These holdings 
are now administered by an organisation known as I.R.I. which has 
a e number of subsidiary holding and operating companies, with 
an elaborate system of interlocking directorates. This form of 
public ownership appears to have done almost nothing to promote 
economic or social equality in Italy; and the vast publicly owned 
share in Italian industry is directed and managed with a minimum 
of public accountability or public control. We strongly urge the 


Labour Party to investigate the Italian situation before deciding its 
own future policy. 
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The policy outlined in Industry and Society means that the 
state should acquire wealth for the sake of acquiring wealth; or, to 
= it another way, in order to prevent it from falling into private 

ands. The policy accepts profit-making as a legitimate and 
desirable function of industry, and quarrels only with the destina- 
tion of the profits. If members of the Labour Party attack the 
whole notion of profit as inherently wrong, they are likely to find 
themselves in a position of some difficulty. None of the nationalised 
industries is debarred from making a surplus; and it requires a 
good deal of hardihood to argue that British Petroleum, B.O.A.C., 
and B.E.A. should not be eed to make a profit on doctrinal 
grounds. Surely a stronger argument is to urge that the state should 
not behave like an avaricious private individual, It should not give 
way to a mere desire to acquire wealth regardless of the purpose for 
which it is needed and the source from which it comes. There may 
on occasion be a genuine public interest to justify a state investment 
in a particular industry or firm; but where that occurs the state 
should have some share in its policy. This may lead towards mixed 
enterprise, of which we have little experience in Britain, though 
there is a great deal of it in France and other continental countries; 
but this is quite different from the mere acquisition by the state of 
stocks or shares. 


Nationalisation as an End 


At the opposite extreme to the policy advocated in Industry and 
Society are the views of those who favour nationalisation for its own 
sake. They believe that every Labour government should as a 
matter of principle ee out a substantial programme of nationalisa- 
tion, so that ultimately the private sector of the economy will 
dwindle away and vanish almost completely. 

In our view this is not a sound outlook, and the arguments used 
to support it are plausible rather than convincing. Mr. John Dug- 
dale, m.P., in an article on “‘ The Labour Party and Nationalisation ” 
in our last issue (July-September) pointed out that even at the 
“peoss level of taxation, and without a capital gains tax, some large 

rms are already transferring their headquarters abroad. If taxation 
were to be tightened up and all forms of tax avoidance eliminated, 
“the move to leave England may become a stampede. Many 
businessmen reckon that it is worth while working hard in order to 
earn business expenses and capital gains. Would they work so hard 
if both these sources of income were removed from them? They 
might well consider that if there were no chance of earning money 
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through either of these methods, they would transfer their business 
headquarters abroad.” To make this illegal would present serious 
difficulties, but even if that were done it would be impossible to 
prevent the businessmen themselves from leaving the country. 

Mr. Dugdale considers that it is illusory to believe that private 
enterprise can be relied upon to develop production without the 
rewards normally expected by business executives, and he warns 
that an attempt to combine a high degree of government control, 
oppressive taxation, and public abuse will lead to disaster. In con- 
sequence, nationalisation must be adopted as the only practicable 
method by which industry can be run for the benefit of the 
community. 


Incentives in Public and Private Enterprise 


The weakness of this approach is that it seizes on nationalisation as 
a way of avoiding certain difficulties which are likely to arise in 
the private sector of the economy without inquiring whether similar 
or comparable difficulties may not occur in the public sector also. 
Can we assume that the directors, managers, od technical experts 
of high ability which are needed in public enterprise no less than in 
private enterprise are indifferent to financial incentives and oppres- 
sive taxation? This is certainly not the view expressed in Public 
Enterprise. This pamphlet cites with approval the criticism voiced 
by the Herbert Committee on the relatively low salaries paid in the 
electricity supply industry to Board members and management 
generally, and declares that the salaries of such men should not fall 
below those paid for corresponding positions in private business. 
It would be rash to assume that men possessing the administrative 
abilities and technical knowledge which is in world-wide demand 
at the present time, will be willing to work in British nationalised 
industries if the fiscal conditions are such as to drive businessmen 
abroad. In its policy statement on Equality the Labour Party has 
already expressed concern at the emigration of scientific and 
technical personnel. 


The Labour Party will have to face up to these disagreeable 
questions sooner or later; and the sooner the better. In our view, 
nationalisation should not be regarded by any means as a policy 
which has served its purpose and is no longer useful; but on the 
other hand, we do not believe that there is any large amount of 


potential electoral support for a policy of further nationalisation as 
an end in itself. . 
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The Criteria for Nationalisation 


The fundamental question on which clearer thinking is needed are 
the criteria which should be applied in deciding whether an industry 
or a firm should be nationalised. The following propositions are 
put forward for consideration in this connection. First, where an 
industry or a firm is working with obvious success and efficiency, 
there is no point in urging nationalisation merely because of its large 
size. Second, industries or firms which are largely engaged in 
operations abroad or in export, might well meet with anual 
sales resistance on political grounds in several countries (notably the 
U.S.) if they were nationalised. Third, where the state takes over 
an industry which is suffering from bad management, technological 
backwardness, and a shortage of able executives and technical 
experts (e.g., coal and railways) it is extremely difficult to arrest the 
momentum of decline and replace it with a momentum of progress. 
In short, the conditions are highly unfavourable even though 
nationalisation is the only feasible policy. Fourth, the best results 
have so far been achieved in industries or services which came under 
public ownership and administration from an early stage, as in the 
case of broadcasting, the air lines, and atomic energy. Public enter- 
prise can do much better in new and expanding industries than in 
old and contracting ones. Fifth, it is a mistake to identify nationali- 
sation with giant undertakings running an entire industry on 
monopolistic =. An effort should made to discover the 
optimum size of the operating unit in each instance and to 
encourage as much emulation or competition as possible within a 
nationalised industry, or between public and private enterprise 
within the same industry or service. Sixth, although the decisions 
to nationalise in their entirety coal, gas, electricity, railways, the air 
services, and steel were correct in view of the technical, organisa- 
tional, and financial conditions and needs of those industries, in 
future the Labour Party would in most instances do better to take 
over either individual firms or establish a new undertaking rather 
than acquire a whole industry. 

Finally, the Labour Party will have to make up its mind at some 
stage whether it accepts the idea of a mixed and regulated economy, 
or whether this state of affairs is to be regarded as a step towards a 
socialised economy. The former will involve a very different 
attitude towards both public undertakings and private firms from 
the latter outlook. 
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THE CHANGING BALANCE OF POWER 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


F. H. SOWARD 


An American scholar who has made a special study of regionalism 
commented recently that “clearly, an uneasy and unstable equi- 
librium among contending and overlapping blocs has arisen at the 
United Nations which is defining the limits of international action 
and also imposing distinct reins on the freedom of multilateral and 
regional action.” * This verdict by Professor Haas can be illustrated 
by a study of the pattern of voting at the Eleventh Session of the 
General Assembly. However, for reasons that will be indicated 
later, the writer would prefer to use the word “ group ” rather than 


“bloc” for all but one of the electoral combinations which were 
manifest in Assembly proceedings. 


The Effect of New Admissions 


What seems to be emerging in the United Nations is a kind of 
group veto in the General Assembly which, although not as obvious 
as the individual veto possessed by the Great Powers in the Security 
Council, may seriously detract from its effective working. Basically, 
such a development arises from the decision when the Charter was 
drafted that it should recognise, in the words of Article 2, “ the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all its Members.” Much 
indignation and sarcasm has been expended upon the resulting 
parity in voting strength of the United States and Luxemburg, the 
U.S.S.R. and Panama or India and Libya, but such unreal equations 
of power must be accepted as among the facts of international life. 
The sole concession made in the Charter to those who dislike this 
principle was the stipulation that decisions in the General Assembly 
upon important matters should require a two-thirds majority of 
those present and voting but not unanimity as in the League of 
Nations Assembly. The second factor which has produced the 


* The author is Associate Dean of Graduate Studies and Director of International Studies 
in the University of British Columbia. He was one of the Canadian Alternate Repre- 
sentatives at the Eleventh Assembly and Rapporteur of the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee. Author of Canada in World Affairs from Normandy to Paris, 1944-46, 
and other works. 


1 Ernst B. Haas, ‘‘ Regional Integration and National Policy,’’ International Conciliation, 
May, 1957. ; 
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CHANGING BALANCE OF POWER IN UNITED NATIONS 


present difficulties has been the one-third increase in U.N. member- 
ship, which has taken place since December, 1955. At the close of 
the Tenth Session of the General Assembly some complicated 
negotiations in which Canada took an active part succeeded in 
breaking the deadlock between the U.S.S.R. and the West on the 
admission of new states that had existed for several years. No less 
than sixteen states were admitted in a package deal: Albania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, 
Italy, Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Roumania, and Spain. 
Three more, Morocco, Tunisia, and the Sudan, were elected to 
membership at the beginning of the Eleventh Session while Japan 
and Ghana were added to the roster before the Assembly adjourned. 
As a consequence, the United Nations now has eighty-one members. 
With the exception of Outer Mongolia, persona non grata to the 


. United States, Switzerland, the new State of Malaya, and the 


divided states of Germany, Korea, and Viet-Nam, it contains all 
political states (this phrase is used because of Vatican City) of any 
substance. As compared to the early Fifties, the result has been to 
increase European representation in the United Nations by ten, 
including four “ Iron Curtain ” countries, Asian by six, and African 
by five. If all member states are present and vote upon some 
important question, twenty-cight adverse votes can prevent adoption 
of the recommendation. Gone are what may seem to some 
American diplomats the “good old days” when the Latin 
Americans and the United States with a total of twenty-one votes 
could block action, if they so desired. 

During the Eleventh Assembly, however, the number necessary 
to defeat an important resolution, assuming that there were no 
abstentions, was twenty-six. The reason for this variance from the 
present veto figure was the decision of the Union of South Africa 
in November and of Hungary in December to withdraw from 
participation in Assembly activities as a protest against the criticism 
voiced of themselves.” But during the Session the search for the 
necessary fifty-two votes led to some involved bargaining and 
dubious compromises. Fortunately, it was not quite as bad as it 
seemed at first glance, since there has not yet appeared in the 
Assembly a bloc of twenty-six states which can be depended upon 
to vote with mathematical monotony as their leader dictates. Only 
one voting combination is monolithic in character: the Soviet bloc. 
As for the rest, there are three clearly recognisable groups, the 


2 South Africa returned unobtrusively to cast a vote on the issue arising from the attack 
of the anti-colonial powers on Portugal. 
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Afro-Asian, the Latin American, and the Commonwealth, while a 
fourth composed of the European states outside the Iron Curtain is 
beginning to take shape. Not included in these groups are four 
states: China, Israel, the United States, and Yugoslavia which do 
not attend any caucus. 


The Monolithic Soviet Bloc 


The Soviet bloc of nine, if Hungary is included, consists of the 
U.S.S.R., two of its components the Ukrainian S.S.R. and Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., and the six satellites. Whether they caucus or not is 
unknown, but there is no question that all major decisions on ve 
are made in Moscow. On one occasion only during the Elevent 
Session Poland abstained on a resolution concerning the Hungarian 
question and its action caused a flurry of excitement in the corridors. 
The offence was not repeated, but thereafter delegates listened care- 
fully to see if they could detect, as occasionally happened, slight 
Polish variations on the themes enunciated by the Soviet spokesmen. 
Otherwise it was axiomatic that all Soviet bloc speeches were the 
same speech. Jaded delegates left it to their advisers to adjust their 
earphones and listen while an Albanian, Bulgarian, Czech, or 
Roumanian dutifully read his script. On many occasions a Yugo- 
slav would vote with the other communist delegates, but it was 
obvious that both he and they realised that his support was not 
automatic. On some issues, such as Hungary, the Soviet bloc would 
be almost isolated. On others, particularly of an anti-colonial 
nature, it could have support from many who were not fellow 
travellers in an ideological sense, but who distrusted Western 
“imperialism” more than Soviet communism. The Indian ex- 
communist who once remarked that in Asia communism is simply 
nationalism painted red would have perfectly understood their posi- 
tion. The appeal of the Russians to this powerful sentiment of anti- 
colonialism was all the more effective in the Eleventh Assembly 
because of the intensified distrust of Britain and France which had 
been created by their attitude in the Suez crisis. 


The Afro-Asian Group 


The most significant group emerging in the United Nations is the 
Afro-Asian, which now numbers twenty-eight with the admission 
of Ghana. It may justifiably count upon further recruits in the near 
future as Malaya, Nigeria, and Somaliland, to list those at or closest 
to statehood, secure admission to the U.N. In a sense, this group 
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has grown out of the early Arab one, largely as a result of the 
Bandoeng conference of 1955, which helped to define its member- 
ship and gave it a sense of common purpose in striving to secure 
freedom for all Asian and African peoples. Afro-Asian caucuses 
at the U.N. were regularly announcec over the loud-speakers in the 
delegates’ lounges. They were chaired in monthly rotation by the 
leader of the various delegations, Jordan providing the chairman in 
March, for example. Their discussions were held in English, the 
language which the great majority preferred to use in the Assembly 
debates. 

Although these states will vote in bloc fashion upon anti-colonial 
issues, they are by no means a disciplined bloc with an unchallenged 
leader. In fact, they do not refer to themselves as a bloc. The main 
reason for this absence of constant unwavering solidarity, which is 
the real proof of a bloc’s identity, is to be found in the fact that a 
careful scrutiny of the Afro-Asian group will reveal the existence of 
no less than four groups within the larger one. Their composition 
is not hard and fast as attitudes change and new issues appear, but 
they are capable of identification. The first group consists of eight 
states which are linked with Western powers in regional associations 
or bilateral defence arrangements, established to combat Soviet or 
Chinese imperialism. The eight states in this category are Turkey, 
Iran, Iraq, Japan, Laos, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand. 
They are associated with the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Australia, and New Zealand in such groupings as NATO, 
SEATO, and the Baghdad Pact or, as is true of Japan and Laos, are 
closely associated with the United States or France. From their 
ranks come such well-known figures in the U.N. as Prince Wan of 
Thailand, president of the Eleventh General Assembly, General 
Romulo of the Philippines, and Mr. Entezam of Iran, a former 
president of the pena 3 who speaks little, but is said to exert a 
strong influence among his colleagues. Although this group will 
side with the West on many anti-communist issues or at least 
abstain, they will vote against the West on most anti-colonial issues 
and they will normally support their Arab colleagues over any issue 
involving Israel. 

There are three African states: Ethiopia, Liberia, and Ghana, 
which share the anti-colonial views of the whole group, but on 
many issues are well disposed towards some of the Western powers, 
particularly the United States or the United Kingdom. Although 
anti-communist, they do not belong to any regional defence arrange- 
ment. On the other hand, they are less vocal than many of their 
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confreres about their “ non-alignment”’ with either the Soviet 
Union or the West. 


The Uncommitted States 


The largest “inner group” among the Afro-Asians consists of 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Nepal, and Tunisia. They may be best described as the 
uncommitted states, to use Adlai Stevenson’s phrase, who like to 
insist upon their independence between East and West and distrust 
armed alliances as a ee the danger of war. They vary in their 
attitude towards the West from a genuine sympathy with it, such as 
Mr. Charles Malik, the Foreign Minister of Lebanon, displays and 
which is shared on many matters by Mr. Habib Borguiba, the 
President of Tunisia‘ to the annoying combination of a wide 
knowledge of Western manners and institutions and waspish 
censure which characterises Mr. Krishna Menon of India, the most 
influential member of the group and the ablest debater among the 
Afro-Asians. The states in this group are much less disposed to 
combine with Western states on anti-communist issues than such 
countries as Iraq or the Philippines. 

The fourth and bitterest group among the Afro-Asians is largely 
drawn from the Middle East, including as it does Egypt, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen. But it also contains Afghanistan 
and Sudan. All of these states were vociferous in their denuncia- 
tions of the West over the Suez crisis during the Eleventh Assembly 
and were frequently to be found voting on other issues with the 
Soviet bloc, Afghanistan probably holding the record in that respect. 
Their ablest spokesman was Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi, Egyptian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. This group has already begun to 
disintegrate as the breach between Jordan and Egypt widens and 
the Kings of Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan draw much more 
closely together than seemed possible at the end of 1956. 


The Latin American Nations 


The senior proup in the United Nations in point of continuity is 
composed of the twenty Latin American countries who have main- 
tained their habit of association which was nurtured in the League 
of Nations, the Pan America Union and its successor, the Organisa- 
tion of American States. During each Assembly, these states caucus 


* According to the Manchester Guardian Weekly, April 25, 1957, their correspondent 
lately in Tunisia described it as ‘‘ perhaps the only Arab country in which common 
sense pervades the whole body politic.’ 
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regularly under the chairmanship of whichever Latin American 
adenine has been elected as one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
General Assembly. In 1956, he was Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia, 
who was chairman of the delegation of El Salvador. They are pro- 
Western and anti-communist, normally responsive to American 
leadership if tactfully exercised, but also anti-colonial. The last- 
mentioned attitude arises from their romantic tradition of rebellion 
against European oe aon which all share, on Brazil, whose 
peaceful separation from Portugal was affectionately recalled when 
that country ran into severe criticism in the United Nations. The 
Latinos, as their more irreverend colleagues describe them, cannot 
be accurately described as a bloc, since they are jealous of authority 
and acknowledge no unchallenged leader. Like the Afro-Asians 
they would reject such a description. But they do act like a bloc 
whenever the time comes to secure representation from their region 
on committees, councils, or commissions. Thus, in the Fourth 
Committee on Trusteeship just prior to the election of two states to 
the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
each delegation was handed a formal note which read: 
The Delegation of El Salvador to the United Nations has the honour 
to remind that Guatemala has been indorsed by the Latin American 


Group for re-election to the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 


Not surprisingly it was from Latin America that four resolutions 
originated during the Eleventh Assembly, calling for an increase in 
the number of non-permanent members of the Security Council, in 
the Economic and Social Council, in the International Court of 
Justice and in the International Law Commission. 


The Commonwealth Countries 


That the Commonwealth countries would never speak of themselves 
as a bloc is probably far more obvious to themselves than to others, 
but even the latter could not but have noticed how the Common- 
wealth was split on the Suez issue. With the addition of Ghana 
there are now nine Commonwealth countries in the U.N. During 
the Eleventh Assembly they normally met each Thursday morning 
for an informal discussion, attended by only the senior representa- 
tives from each country and a minimum of advisers. Such meetings 
were largely expositions of points of view on the issues before the 
Assembly and from the very nature of the Commonwealth could 
not result in a decision to have one state speak for the whole 
Commonwealth on any particular question. There might be 
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occasionally a Commonwealth chorus in the U.N., but there was no 
possibility of a Commonwealth solo! But it can be safely claimed 
that in no group could differences of opinion be more frankly stated 
or more ws nia accepted. Membership in the Commonwealth did 
not of course preclude the participation of Ceylon, India, Pakistan, 
and now Ghana in the Afro-Asian group and would not prevent the 
United Kingdom from participating in a European group. The 
Commonwealth countries are all anti-communist, but differ widely 
on how best to combat communism. The “ Old Commonwealth,” 
as the term is occasionally used, is instinctively pro-Western while 
the Asian members are equally firmly anti-colonial. For the reasons 
already given there could not be Commonwealth leadership in the 
United Nations, but from within the Commonwealth there came 
during the Eleventh Assembly far less leadership from the United 
Kingdom than in the past and a greater influence upon U.N. policy, 
for quite different reasons, by Canada and India. Sir Leslie Munro, 
the New Zealand ambassador to the United States, was held in high 
esteem as a U.N. personality by his fellow-delegates and is in a 
running to become the next president of the General Assembly. 


A European Group ? 


Outside the Iron Curtain there are now seventeen European states 
represented in the United Nations. Two of them, Turkey and the 
United Kingdom, are already in other groups. As yet there is no 
formal organisation of a European group, but towards the end of 
the Eleventh Assembly there were signs of an embryo caucus, 
chiefly of NATO states. But-it was noticeable that the European 
countries were becoming more conscious of themselves as a potential 
group, a feeling which was intensified by their common ieliaeatinn 
at the tragedy of Hungary and the failure of the U.N. to achieve 
any effective action. Among the European states there are twelve 
already closely linked together by NATO and correspondingly 
inclined to vote as a group on many U.N. issues, including colonial 
ones but not Suez. To this generalisation there was unfortunately 
one marked exception, in that Greece, angered by its differences 
over Cyprus with the United Kingdom and Turkey, went out of its 
way to be as “ornery” as possible on issues which might be 
embarrassing to the British. The other five European states present 
individual problems: Spain because of the legacy of feeling left by 
the Spanish civil war and Franco’s attitude during the second 
world war, Finland acutely aware of its geographical and political 
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position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, Austria, whose neutrality is the 
price of its freedom, Sweden with a tradition of neutrality that is 
over a century old, and Ireland with its own peculiar grievance over 
partition which left her out of NATO. All of these states are anti- 
communist in feeling and none can be classed as anti-colonial. 

Of the four states which belong to no caucus the United States 
is, of course, by far the most significant and the one state which 
does not need a caucus. China is allied to the United States, but 
because of its government’s confinement to Formosa is not regarded 
as a suitable member of the Afro-Asian group. The same was true 
at the Bandoeng Conference. Israel is barred by the Arab veto from 
the same group and was probably the most isolated state in the last 
Assembly. Yugoslavia stands alone as a “ national” communist 
state and while disclaiming the description seems defiantly proud of 
its position. 


The Pattern of Voting 


With this description of the groups in the United Nations in mind 
it is interesting to analyse the character of some of the votes on 
important questions. Where the issues arising from the challenge 
and machinations of communism are clear-cut, it is not difficult to 
get a satisfactory majority based upon the European states, the 
Western Hemisphere and some of the Commonwealth and Afro- 
Asian countries. Thus, a resolution urging the establishment of a 
“unified, independent and democratic’ Korea was carried by a 
vote of fifty-seven to eight (the Soviet bloc, of course, with Hungary 
absent) and with nine abstentions, mainly Afro-Asian. 

All of the Afro-Asians voted for a resolution proposing the 
prompt dispatch of aid to the Hungarian people in the form of 
medical supplies, foodstuffs, and clothing. On December 8, 1956, 
by a vote 3 fifty-six to eight with thirteen abstentions, including 
India, the Assembly condemned the Soviet Union for its inter- 
vention in Hungary. On that occasion such states as Burma, 
Ceylon, Iraq, Libya, and Nepal were to be found among the 
majority. A third resolution to set up the special committee to take 
evidence on what happened in Hungary, a committee which has 
since produced so impressive a report, was sponsored by the 
United States, six Latin American countries, nine European 
countries, including the United Kingdom, two other Common- 
wealth countries, and six Afro-Asian states. Only ten states, includ- 
ing India, abstained on the resolution which was carried fifty-nine to 
eight. But there were other resolutions involving communism in 
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which the issues were less clear-cut. One of the best examples was 
the vote on a resolution proposed by the United States “not to 
consider . . . any proposals (as had come from India) to exclude the 
representative of the Government of the Republic of China or to 
seat representatives of the Central People’s Republic of China.” 
The issue was not a new one and the United States, well aware of 
the feeling among many of its own people, was eager to poll as large 
a vote as possible on the resolution. Despite assiduous canvassing, 
the best it could do was to secure a vote of 47-24-8. The Soviet bloc 
was joined in opposition by the Scandinavian countries, Finland, 
Yugoslavia, and ten Afro-Asians. Ten Afro-Asian countries voted 
with the United States while seven abstained or were absent. Clearly, 
the United States cannot afford many more victories of that kind. 
The same pattern of voting can be detected on the issues arising 
from the Middle East crisis. A simple resolution calling upon Israel 
‘to complete its withdrawal behind the demarcation line without 
further delay” was carried by the overwhelming vote of 74-2-2 
with only France supporting Israel in opposition. A second one, 
urging prompt action to clear the Suez Canal, a measure of great 
importance to almost every state, was carried by 65-0 with the 
Soviet bloc abstaining. But when the same six powers who had 
sponsored the resolution calling for the speedy evacuation of 
Egyptian territory, the United States, Brazil, Colombia, India, 
Indonesia, Norway, and Yugoslavia, a most interesting cross section 
of the Assembly, tried to draft a resolution on what should be done 
in the Gaza strip and the Sharm-el-Sheikh areas after the Israeli 
evacuation they ran into trouble. They had to resort to platitudes 
or vague suggestions that “the scrupulous maintenance of the 
Armistice Agreement”’ required “the placing of the United 
Nations Emergency Force on the Israeli Egyptian Armistice Demar- 
cation Line and the en of other measures as proposed 
in the Secretary-General’s report with due regard to the considera- 
tions set out therein with a view to assist in achieving situations 
conducive to the maintenance of peaceful conditions in the area.” 
Even then, in contrast to their previous success, the vote was fifty-six 
to nothing with no less than twenty-two abstentions. The U.S. 
permanent representative at the U.N., Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, was 
the chief advocate of this resolution, which everyone knew was 
worded so as to meet the stipulations of Mr. Krishna Menon, who 
in turn was working in close co-operation with Dr. Fawzi. When 
the American delegate made a stronger speech than had been 
anticipated upon what might be the role of UNEF under such 
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conditions Dr. Fawzi promptly challenged his view and Mr. Menon 
said approvingly of the Egyptian statement that he had attempted 
“to say the same thing in his own way.” The aftermath was 
regrettable. As the editor of Foreign Affairs wrote later, “ The 
Secretary-General was left to interpret what had been the General 
Assembly’s intent and to do his best to give it coherent execution.” ° 
It is quite probable that Mr. Lodge had correctly assessed the nature 
of the vote in the Assembly. It was noticeable that neither Canada, 
which had refused to join the sponsors of the resolution and had a 
definite programme for improving the position in the Gaza strip 
and the Sharm-el-Sheikh area, nor the Afro-Asians, who were 
urging sanctions against Israel, attempted to put their proposals to 
the vote. But if the price of victory in the Assembly is to be 
imprecision upon a crucial question, it may sometime be too dearly 


bought. 
Anti-Colonialism in the Assembly 


On colonial matters the massive strength of anti-colonial feeling and 
the anxiety of both the Soviet Union and the Western Powers to 
win friends and to influence former subject peoples is reflected in 
the votes cast. Here, too, a clear-cut issue easily won indorsement. 
Thus, no state opposed the admission of Ghana to the U.N. and 
sixty-three voted in favour of the incorporation of the Trust Terri- 
tory of British Togoland in the new country with none opposing 
and nine abstaining. On the resolution concerning efforts at settle- 
ment of the vexatious border dispute between Ethiopia and the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland, which no one wanted to see fail, 
seventy-one voted for further direct negotiations with U.N. 
mediation as an alternative if the former failed. None opposed and 
only three abstained, the two disputants and Italy, the state at 
present responsible for Somaliland. But in the colonial field as 
elsewhere there are few simple issues. The future of French Togo- 
land, which has become by plebiscite “ The Autonomous Republic 
of French Togoland” and has chosen to remain in the French 
Union, provoked a sharp three weeks’ debate in the Fourth Com- 
mittee before a resolution was finally hammered out for presentation 
to the General Assembly. The French wanted the trust territory 
freed from U.N. supervision. In the plebiscite which they had 
conducted without U.N. co-operation they had linked the establish- 
ment of the autonomous republic with freedom from Trusteeship, 


5 Hamilton Fish Armstrong, ‘‘ The U.N. Experience in Gaza,’’ Foreign Affairs, July, 
1957, pp. 609-610. 
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but had not permitted a vote on its independence outside the French 
Union. Some of the Afro-Asian group regarded the plebiscite as a 
fraudulent one and were contemptuous of the degree of self- 
government which French Togoland had acquired. After intricate 
negotiations a group of powers, including the United States, Canada, 
Thailand, Denmark, and the Dominican Republic secured the 
adoption of a resolution in the Committee calling for a Commission 
of six to visit French Togoland and study on the spot the degree of 
progress achieved and report to the next Assembly. In the 
Assembly this resolution was carried by 53-16-7. The Afro-Asians 
were badly split, ten supporting, eleven opposing and six abstaining. 
The Russians scored their first success in the Fourth Committee 
at securing adoption of a resolution sponsored by themselves on a 
colonial issue. But their triumph was achieved only by watering 
down their original resolution calling for complete independence of 
five African trust territories and New Guinea within Ave years so 
as to omit New Guinea and the five-year time limit and substituting 
the requirement in the African trust territories that self-government 
or independence should be granted “ at an early date.”” This reso- 
lution carried in the Assembly by 45-14-16 with the only Afro-Asian 
states not voting for it being Turkey and Laos. The one occasion 
soe which the Western Powers succeeded in blocking adoption 
of an anti-colonial resolution arose when one was presented to the 
Assembly calling upon the recently elected members to review their 
statements in reply to a letter from the Secretary-General, inquiring 
as to their possession of non-self-governing territories, and establish- 
ing a committee to “. . . study the application of the provisions of 
chapter XI of the Charter in the case of members newly admitted.” 
The resolution was obviously aimed at Portugal, which stated that it 
had listed no non-self-governing territories, since under its constitu- 
tion all parts of the national domain ranked as “‘ provinces.” When 
what began as an attempt to force Portugal to alter its position 
developed into what appeared to many as an unwarranted trespass 
upon national sovereignty there were many who regarded the issue 
as far more than a colonial one. As a result the vote in the 
Assembly was 35-35-5 to the chagrin of states like Iraq, India, and 
Sudan, which threatened to raise the issue at the next Session. 


The Countervailing Power of Groups 


In the light of these developments it appears that the Afro-Asians, 
- when united, can block the adoption of any resolution. Similarly, 
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the United States, Latin America, Western Europe, and the Old 
Commonwealth can defeat resolutions sponsored by the Afro-Asian 
group and supported by the Soviet bloc. Contrariwise, neither the 
United States nor the Soviet Union can hope to secure the adoption 
of an important resolution without winning support from the 
uncommitted states. Mr. Walter Lippman has gone so far as to 
declare in his column of February 7, 1957, that “. . . the United 
States working loyally through the U.N. can on the crucial issues 
take no positive or affirmative position to which Mr. Menon is 
seriously opposed.”” Most observers would regard this assertion as 
somewhat exaggerated, but it does point to a dilemma which is 
likely to be with us for some time. It certainly means that the 
Great Powers must develop even more effectively than in the past 
a technique of “ getting out the vote” by using what might be 
described as national whips which can be exasperating and almost 
humiliating. It also means that corridor conversations in New 
York or diplomatic overtures in Washington will be required to 
create “ assumptions ” or “ assurances” to make palatable a U.N. 
resolution. Such was certainly the case when Israel finally with- 
drew her troops from the Gaza strip in March of this year. 

In their annoyance at the current trend in the U.N. there have 
been suggestions in both British and American circles that it is time 
to get away from the one-state one-vote absurdity and establish a 
system of weighted voting such as exists at the meetings of the 
International Bank or Fund. But no such change can take place 
without the Charter being amended. Amendments require the 
concurrence of all the Great Powers. Can anyone imagine the 
Russians losing an opportunity of demonstrating their concern for 
the rights of the smaller nations? Even if the Soviet Union did 
consent, the proposed amendment would require the concurrence of 
two-thirds 2 the members. How many small states can be expected 
to surrender their right of sovereign equality? It is significant that 
when the Committee established by the General Assembly in 1955 
to recommend a time and place for a Charter Review Conference 
met for the first and only time on June 3 this year, it decided 
without a single dissenting vote to pompees making any recom- 
mendation for such a conference until 1959. The conclusion seems 
inevitable, therefore, that we may expect in the United Nations a 
period of uncertainty and uneasy “ which will test to the 
utmost the adroitness and patience of world’s leaders. 
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Tue structure of local government as we know it today was created 
in the years between 1834 and 1894, not on any calculated plan, but 
as the changes in society and political feeling dictated. Since that 
period of experiment and growth there has been remarkably little 
change; during the last sixty-three years there has been only one 
major alteration to the system—the abolition of the Guardians in 
1929. Meanwhile the functions and duties of local councils have 
expanded in many ways; important services have been taken away 
from them, and the part they play in national life has altered much, 
but yet the structure remains essentially the same as it was when the 
century began. 

It was not until the middle of the last war that there arose any 
general demand for a radical reorganisation of the system. Then a 
number of forces combined to suggest the need for such a change, 
most potent of all perhaps being the general feeling that victory 
should bring with it a new and brighter social organisation: a brave 
new world expressing in some way the essentials of the British way 
of life. This vague desire for improvement was supported by the 
new functions which it was expected local councils would perform 
in the administration of the Welfare State—in the health services, 
the relief of poverty, and the provision of more equal educational 
opportunities. Many people looked forward to the day when these 
councils would be building and managing the new health centres, 
community centres, county colleges, old people’s homes, and 
children’s homes, and much more besides. 

So it was in this rather vague and optimistic spirit that political 
parties, associations, societies, and individuals issued their books and 
pamphlets of advice; some, like G. D. H. Cole? and the National 
Association of Local Government Officers,’ proposed radical changes 
in the whole structure; others, like the County Councils Associa- 
tion,’ suggested rather an adaptation of the existing system. There 


* The author is Senior Lecturer in Local Government in the University of Oxford, and a 


Fellow of Nuffield College. Formerly Assistant Solicitor to the City of Nottingham. 
Councillor of the Oxford City Council. 


1 Local and Regional Government (1947). 


2 Report of the N.A.L.G.O. Reconstruction Committee (1943). 
3 Local Government Reform (1943). 
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was but little common ground among the various proposals; indeed 
there seems to have been but little agreement on why reform was 
needed at all, though most of the schemes proposed the suppression 
of some of the smaller authorities in each category, and many pro- 
posed the creation of some form of regional organisation to take 
over those services which, for technical reasons, + a an area 
larger than a single county or county borough. 

The Government recognised this need for change, but did not 
deal with the problem as a whole; it set up three bodies to tackle it 
piecemeal. In 1946 the Boundary Commission was established to 
take executive action in adjusting the boundaries and status of local 
authorities outside London; the Reading Committee was appointed 
to advise on the boundaries of Metropolitan Boroughs, and the 
Davies Committee to advise on how to obtain concerted action in 
carrying out the town planning schemes of the whole of Greater 
London. All of them vided in something like fiasco. The 
Boundary Commission existed for three years, produced an admir- 
able report on how local government might be reorganised, made 
no single order altering any boundary, and was dissolved. The 
Reading Committee was rudely dismissed before it finished its 
inquiries, on the grounds that its terms of reference were inappro- 
priate, and the Davies Committee produced a report calling for 
immediate action to establish an authority for planning and con- 
trolling the development of Greater London, but nothing more was 
heard of the matter. Mr. Bevan, as Minister of Health, declared that 
“the review of the structure and functions of local government is 
a constant preoccupation of the Government,” and the respon- 
sibility was passed back to the associations of local authorities, who 
were obviously unlikely ever to agree to any general scheme of 
reorganisation. Their subsequent bickerings did nothing to help in 
any way. 

Now the Government, after years of delay, has produced its own 
scheme of reorganisation, based on proposals which the associations 
have accepted with some hesitation and certain reservations. In the 
circumstances it was not to be expected that the policy would be 
one of radical reform; it is indeed a minimum of change within the 
existing framework. It is published in the three White 5 ae 
Areas and Status of Local Authorities in England and Wales*; 
Functions of County Councils and County District Councils in 
England and Wales,’ and Local Government Finance.* 


4 H.M.S.O. 1956, Cmd. 9831. 5 H.M.S.O. 1957, Cmnd. 161. 
6 H.M.S.O. 1957, Cmnd. 209. 
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The first of these papers starts by proposing that new boundary 
commissions should be appointed for England and for Wales to 
make recommendations to the Minister in regard to the creation 
and extension of county boroughs, any necessary alterations in 
county boundaries, and the reorganisation of local government in 
the conurbations, which, it is suggested, should normally be on a 
two-tier basis. When this review is complete, the county councils 
should carry out a review of the minor authorities within their 
boundaries, much as they did between 1930 and 1938. The 
commissions would not be able to deal with the County of London, 
nor create county boroughs in Middlesex. 

This White Paper and its policy were critically reviewed in the 
Political Quarterly by Mr. Peter Self earlier this year.’ It is there- 
fore not intended to deal here with many of its proposals, Mr. Self 
having already done this so admirably. 

The Second White Paper contains primarily a proposal that the 
larger district councils should be entitled to claim responsibility for 
a considerable range of functions in the fields of education, health, 
highways, planning, etc., instead of having, as at present, to rely 
on the good will of the county council in delegating responsi- 
bility: the smaller authorities would be given a an degree of 
responsibility under schemes of delegation to be approved by the 
Minister. 

Finally the White Paper on Local Government Finance rejects 
any suggestion for new sources of revenue for local authorities other 
than an increase from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the amount of 
rates paid by industry. Its principal proposal is the abolition of 
most of the percentage grants now paid for specific services 
(primarily education) and of the existing Exchequer Equalisation 
Grant. These would be replaced by a General Grant, fixed in 
amount for two or three years at a time, and distributed in accord- 
ance with a complicated formula, based on population weighted for 
children, high density, low density, and other factors. In addition 
there would be a Rate Deficiency Grant, to help the poorer areas, 
distributed to county boroughs and county districts-on the basis of 
rate production per head of population, weighted for the sparsity 
of population. 

The main effect of this would be that (apart from a few grants 
for police, highways, etc.), the existing meade grants, amounting to 
nearly £300 million a year, would be replaced by “ block grants,” 


7 Vol. 28, No. 1, pp. 20-31. 
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paid into the general accounts of the local authorities, and not ear- 
marked for any particular service. Each council would then have to 
apportion its resources between its various functions; it would no 
longer be true that additional expenditure would bring in additional 
revenue in the form of percentage grants. 

Such, in bare outline, are the Government’s proposals. They 
can only be assessed by measuring them against the need for reform. 
How far are they likely to achieve an improvement in the system of 
local government? Will they enable the councils to do their work 
more competently and more efficiently? Will they lead to the 
decisions of local authorities reflecting more exactly what the people 
want? Will they help to give us better schools and houses? 

The duties of local authorities have increased enormously in the 
last half century; despite the loss on nationalisation of gas and 
electricity and hospitals, their responsibility is constantly growing in 
many directions. And on the whole they have performed their 
functions with remarkable ability; the housing programme since the 
war, the adaptation of the pa the building of technical colleges, 
all show that the local authorities as they now exist can and do 
serve their function well. But yet there are undoubtedly some 
points at which the system is unsatisfactory, and which demand 
adjustment. 

First of these is the problem of the conurbations—the great areas 
of town which are governed at present by a dozen or more separate 
and independent councils, none of them able to make a plan for 
any service for more than its own small part of the whole; some of 
them unwilling to work closely with their neighbours. For 
example, Greater Birmingham is composed of the county boroughs 
of Birmingham, Walsall, Wolverhampton, Dudley, West Brom- 
wich, and Smethwick, with parts of Worcestershire, Staffordshire, 
and Warwickshire, together with eight non-county boroughs, and 
twelve urban districts. Such a system is manifestly unsatisfactory, 
and precludes any general and effective planning over the whole 
area. The Government’s solution to the problem is to instruct the 
boundary commissions to report on what should be done in each 
case, rather than itself to find the answer. This may be a sign of 
weakness, or a sign of wisdom. But at least the problem is TY 
and it is accepted that reorganisation of a fairly drastic nature is 
needed, probably based on a two-tier system. The County Councils 
Association had recommended the establishment of such a structure 
of government in these areas; the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions had replied somewhat haughtily that they saw “no reason 
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why areas within conurbations should either have taken away from 
them or be denied the advantage of ‘all purpose’ government.” 
The Government, however, has at least provided a machinery for 
the needed reorganisation in these areas." 

Similar in nature, but much larger in scale, is the question of 
London. The City of London retains the boundaries it had in the 
reign of Richard II; the County, the boundaries assigned to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in 1855. Outside that boundary are 
parts of eight counties and three county boroughs, together with 
over a hundred urban districts and non-county boroughs. Less than 
a third of the whole population lives within the county, and no 
machinery other than the civil servants of the ministries exists to 
co-ordinate the administration and planning of this region. In 1935 
Mr. Herbert Morrison wrote that “ the muddle of local government 
in Greater London either means that Governments or Parliament 
wish it to be a muddle, on the divide and conquer principle, or that 
they have possessed neither the initiative nor the courage to grasp 
the problem boldly and settle it.”* Since then governments, 
whether Conservative, Coalition, or Labour, have continued the 
same lack of initiative and courage; the Local Government 
Boundary Commission was not allowed to deal with the matter; 
the Reading Committee was precluded from dealing with anything 
outside the county boundary, and dismissed on the grounds that, for 
that reason, its investigation was unrealistic. In the White Papers 
the question of Greater London is avoided on the grounds that it 
“would have to be specially considered ” or that “ the time is not 
ripe.” 

It seemed as if the reform of London government, and the 
introduction of some order and system, would once more be post- 

ned. But unexpectedly in the debate on the White Papers on 
July 29, 1957, the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
announced the decision to appoint a Royal Commission on the 
government of Greater London.” It may be that at last this 
problem will be tackled as a whole, after a century of delays and 
muddle. If this be so, something of real value will have been 
achieved. 

Another of the ills from which local government suffers today is 
the lack of co-operation—or positive ill will—that exists between 
some local authorities, both among the councillors and the officers. 


® For a fuller discussion on the question of the conurbations, see Peter Self, op. cit. 
* How Greater London is ~—- Ist ed., p. 122. 
10 Hansard, No. 400, July 29, 1957, col. 919. 
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This generally springs from one of two causes. The most serious is 
the conflict between expanding county boroughs and the adjoining 
counties, who resist what they regard as aggressive encroachment on 
their territory. As the population of a city grows, the area of 
houses and buildings expands, but its omaied boundary remains 
unaltered. In default z agreement, which is rare, the only course 
is for the city to promote a bill to extend its boundaries, so that the 
borough area may coincide with the physical town. But the county 
council sees in this a threat to its power, and a danger of losing an 
area of high rateable value, on which it depends for revenue to 
2 its lower rated rural areas. The county council opposes the 
bill. Both sides brief counsel, and fight it out in the committee 
rooms of the Lords and Commons. Counsel call witnesses, cross- 
examine and re-examine, as if they were appearing for the prosecu- 
tion and the defence; they stress the other side’s deficiencies, and try 
to ridicule their arguments. The bill may or may not succeed, but 
in either case the local authorities are left with an account of ten 
thousand pounds or more to pay, and a lasting ill will towards their 
opponents. 

Wisely the Government has decided to change this procedure, 
and once more to entrust the adjustment of boundaries and the 
creation of new county boroughs to en ry ag commissions; but 
this time the two commissions are, unlike the old Local Govern- 
ment Boundary Commission, to be advisory only. The final 
decision is to lie with the Minister. This would seem to leave the 
door open to attempts at political lobbying which might undermine 
the authority of the commissions. But at least the experience of 
the Boundary Commission will probably have taught the members 
of these bodies that their duty is to adjust boundaries, not to write 
essays, however brilliant. 

The other main cause of friction is the system by which at 
present county districts have few powers of their own, and rely 
greatly on the willingness of the county council to delegate to them 
responsibility for administering county functions. Some counties do 
this generously; others prefer to keep power centralised at County 
Hall, and pass only an occasional crumb of responsibility to the 
lesser councils. Out of this arises resentment and distrust. Were all 
county districts of equal size and capacity it might be possible to 
assign more power to them absolutely. But they are not, and some 
of them are very small; over 200 have less than 5,000 inhabitants, a 
few have less than 2,000. So such a course, though not impossible, 
would be difficult. 
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Instead of attempting to transfer power completely from the 
counties to the districts, the Government has decided to divide the 
county districts into an upper and a lower group, and to secure to 
each a greater degree o responsibility for administering — 
functions within the general policy of the county council. Thoug 
the Association of Municipal Corporations condemns such a solution 
and demands that responsibility should, wherever practicable, be 
given outright, there sen to be much to be said for it. Inci- 
dentally it entails the abandonment of the experiment of divisional 
executives under the Education Act, which might have been the 
beginning of a new form of devolution, but has in fact been, with 
some exceptions, a sad failure. 

It is doubtless impossible to achieve anything like uniformity in 
the size of the minor authorities, but some move in this direction 
will apparently be made by the county councils when they carry out 
their reviews, after the commissions have done their work. One 
difficulty, however, is that many of the smallest authorities are 
ancient boroughs, with traditions of representative government 
continuing unbroken from days before the House of Commons was 
born. The White Paper recognises that the pride and continuity of 
these communities have a value in themselves, and it proposes that, 
if they are to be merged with their neighbours, their scolaiane and 
dignities should be carried over to the new and larger bodies. 

The main controversy, however, arises around two other 
maladies of local government—central control and lack of inde- 
pendent revenue. The complaint of excessive supervision dates back 
to the days of Chadwick and the Three Kings of Somerset House. 
Indeed, that local councils should always demand more liberty is a 
sign of their vitality. But today control is in many ways excessive. 
It is not, as it was in Chadwick’s day, direct control; not the power 
of the Minister to say “ do this” or “ don’t do that.” Such man- 
datory power is practically limited to one much resented section in 
the Education Act,’’ which is so powerful a weapon that it has 
only once been used. The control from which inal anil suffer 
is a gentler, politer form, exercised greatly through circulars and 
letters expressing the Minister’s advice or opinion. Much of it 
works through discussions between the civil servants of the 
Ministries and the chief officers of the local councils. Officers are 
advised in a friendly and helpful way how to proceed. They are 
told what proposals will, and what will not, receive ministerial 


11 Education Act, 1944, s. 68. 
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backing, and so they frame the advice they give their committees. 
Behind this advice lies the implication that if the approved policy is 
followed the Minister will produce permission to borrow and grants 
in aid; otherwise not. So the committees find themselves persuaded 
into following the ministerial policy, because they cannot afford to 
follow any other. Gently, but effectively, they are led to do what 
the Minister wants. 

Occasionally the central authority is more definite and precise, 
and threatens to enforce its views, as in the case of the Ministry of 
Education circular 318 of 1956 which orders local education autho- 
rities to limit the numbers of their full-time teachers, in the hope 
that the surplus will then move to unattractive areas like Birming- 
ham. Here there is a positive threat of coercive action against 
councils which refuse to restrict their staffs; the Minister will use 
his statutory powers to command. 

The White Paper does contain a promise to inaugurate “a fresh 
review of the controls which the central government exercise over 
local government, a review including but not limited to the controls 
associated with the grants structure.” It is not explained, however, 
why this was not done before, rather than after, the formulation of 
Government policy. 

That some general control of policy by the Ministries is necessary 
no one denies; the question is only whether the present degree of 
detailed supervision is needed. And even here there is wide agree- 
ment that it is excessive. In 1950 the Manpower Committee “ 
found itself diverted from questions of personnel to central control, 
and declared that this should be concentrated only at key points. 
Other critics, such as D. N. Chester,’** have shown how detailed 
control has grown up out of the power of the Ministries to grant 
and withhold loan sanctions and grants in aid. 

Behind this, it is argued, lies the inadequacy of the rate as-a 
source of revenue, leading to the increasing 0 we of local councils 
on government grants, which now exceed the income from the 
rates. A group of experts, gathered together by the Royal Institute 
of Public Administration," on investigated this matter, and, after a 
careful survey of methods used abroad, advised the assignment to 
local authorities of other revenues, such as the motor licence tax 
and a part of the income tax. 


12 First Report of the Local Government Manpower Committee 1950, Cmd. 7870. 

13 Central and Local Government (1951); and also Local Government and Central Control 
by the West Midlands Group (1956). 

14 New Sources of Local Revenue. Royal Institute of Public Administration (1956). 
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The Government might have made use of this report, or have 
instituted its own inquiry into such possible lines of policy. It 
might have investigated the possibility of relaxing to some degree 
the extent of control exercised through the regulation of borrowing, 
which has grown to mean control of the details of the scheme for 
which money is borrowed. But it appears to have done none of 
these things. The White Paper mentions the R.I.P.A. report, but 
rejects without explanation any sort of alternative revenue. It con- 
centrates only on one solution—the abolition of most of the specific 
or earmarked grants, and their replacement by a general or block 
grant. The effect of this, it is argued, will be to reduce the reliance 
of the councils on the central government and at the same time to 
place on their shoulders the fall financial responsibility for every 
decision they make. The object of this is, in part at least, to make 
local authorities feel the need for economy more urgently than they 
do at present. 


Percentage grants were mostly instituted as a bribe to persuade 
local councils to give better services than they would otherwise 
rovide; to overcome their natural meanness or love of economy. 
Their abolition may lead to a reluctance to spend money, and a 
reduction in the standard of public services. Or it may lead to a 
greater concern for efficiency and proper economy. Or mas it 
will make but little difference. Whether it will lead to more free- 
dom for local authorities is not certain; the Ministries have other 
means of control—particularly through the regulation of borrowing 
—and, unless there is a real change of heart in Whitehall, there is 
no reason to expect any great change of policy. 

The greater part of these grants has gone to education, and it is 
here that the proposals are really crucial. This is a service in which 
there is an exceptionally close link between the officers of local 
authorities. and civil servants in Whitehall, and in which the 
Minister exercises a particularly powerful control, given to him 
deliberately and explicitly by the Education Act, 1944. 

If the specific grants are abolished, the Education Committees 
will have to compete for their money against the claims of other 
committees, and some critics fear that the councils will prefer to cut 
the rates, or vote money for parks and pageants instead of schools 
and colleges. They fear that, with the guiding hand of the Minister 
relaxed, the standard of education will fall. He, however, has 
proclaimed that he “ will never surrender the duties of promoting 
education and of controlling and directing educational policy.” In 
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other words, if this weapon is removed, he will continue with 
others. 

The world of education as a whole is up in arms against the 
proposals. The Association of Education Committees has declared 
its unqualified opposition; the National Union of Teachers has 
issued a trenchant pamphlet,”* in which it declares that “‘ the advo- 
cates of block grants . . . have always been the enemies of 
education,” and makes other equally dogmatic statements. 

It is possible that some councils will behave as the teachers fear, 
but the Minister still has power to make them keep up their 
standards. Moreover, the majority of members of education com- 
mittees are responsible people, anxious to improve the schools of 
their town or county; indeed, in recent years they have more often 
been held back than goaded on by the action of the Ministry. There 
seems to be little reason to prefer the long range control of the 
Ministry to the local discretion of the council, unless the locally 
elected councillors cannot be trusted. 

This violent reaction of the teachers and educationalists is 
unfortunate; it exposes a lack of confidence in local democracy 
which may be justified, or may be exaggerated. But that it should 
exist is a grave misfortune. It also shows that education is tending 
to become divorced from the rest of local government, and to 
become a separate world, half-way between the council and the 
Ministry. Some education officers and committees seem to feel 
more sympathy for the Ministry than for their employing councils, 
and to feet safer under the Minister’s tutelage than under the power 
of their local council. 

From the purely financial point of view the proposals are of very 
limited value. There will no doubt be some simplification of 
accounting, but this is a minor matter. The absurdity of derating 
continues, but the contribution of industry is to be doubled—a 
change which will bring in about £30 million a year, but of this 
the Exchequer proposes to take £20 million. This is to balance the 
resultant loss to the Exchequer from taxes, and to save the taxpayer 
approximately £5 million on the transaction. But it may be that 
industry will be made to bear more as the ~~ go by. The total of 
grants is to be stabilised, which will help the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but the burden of rising costs will fall entirely on the 
rates, which will make municipal budgeting more difficult. The 
formula for distribution of the new grants is apparently complicated 


15 Education and the Rates. 
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and illogical, and no explanation is given of the basis on which it is 
calculated. Why, for example, should there be three different 
weightings for children, and why should densely —— areas be 
specially favoured? On what information and statistics are the 
amounts for these factors calculated? The White Paper leaves such 
matters unexplained. 

In many ways the White Papers are of value; the re-establishment 
of the boundary commissions, the abolition of a number of small 
grants, the desire to relax control, and the subsequent decision to 
investigate the problem of Greater London may all prove to be 
beneficial. But, particularly on the financial side, great oppor- 
tunities have been missed, and the years which might have been 
spent in detailed investigation of the facts seem to have been spent 
in other ways. The blame for this lies partly with the local autho- 
rities themselves, and particularly with their Associations. It is a 
disaster that there is not one association of local authorities, able to 
discuss such matters with the Government. Instead we have five, 
dominated by the County Councils Association and the Association 
of Municipal Corporations, which is greatly controlled by the county 
boroughs. These bodies have spent the vital years since 1950 in 
issuing manifestoes against each other and proposing schemes which 
would annihilate or cripple their opponents. They might have 
spent them in working out a policy of what was needed for the 
improvement of local government as a whole. 
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THE INDIAN GENERAL ELECTION 
N. C. B. RAY CHAUDHURY 


A GENERAL election every five years has now become a part of the 
accepted way of life in India. The recent election—the second 
since her independence—has been a remarkable event in many 
ways. Not the least important among these is the fact that the faith 
of her people in the methods of the ballot box—as opposed to those 
of the son eg their capacity to carry through a democratic 
operation on such a colossal scale have ao demonstrated once 
more in a striking manner. An eloquent testimony to this faith 
and capacity has been provided by the formation in little Kerala of 
a communist ministry which has come to power within the frame- 
work of parliamentary democracy by the use of constitutional 
methods. 

It would be idle to deny that the machinery of election has had 
to contend with formidable difficulties, many of which arise from 
the illiteracy of the vast majority of the population, the large 
number of constituencies, the enormous distances to be covered, 
and the terrific job of dealing with an electorate of 193 million. A 
—_ election in India is spread over a period of about three 
weeks.’ 

The political system in India is at the moment obliged to express 
itself, as well as it can, through a multiplicity of parties of which 
only four have so far been recognised by the Election Commission 
as having a national status. These four national parties are the 
Indian National Congress, the Communist Party of India, the Praja 
Socialist Party, and the Bharatiya Jana Sangha. But they do not, 
by any means, exhaust the bewildering variety of local groups and 
“Independents ” who confused the Indian voters in the 1952 election 
and to a lesser extent in the recent election. Nevertheless, a sum- 
mary of the salient points of their election manifestoes might provide 
a working clue to the understanding of the Indian electoral scene. 

The Congress which has been ruling the country since the 
transfer of power in 1947 has based its appeal to the electorate on its 
claim that it had fulfilled its old pledge for independence under the 
leadership of Gandhi and is now aiming by the use of peaceful and 
democratic methods at the establishment of a full “ socialist pattern 
of society” giving freedom, welfare, and equality of opportunity to 
all. Congress speakers have emphasised the value of a stable 


* px.p. London; Assistant Professor of Economics, Central Calcutta College, Calcutta. 
1 Polling started on February 24 and ended on March 14, 
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government and of continuity of policy in the fulfilment of national 
plans and in the conduct of international relations, and have asserted 
that these can be provided only by the Congress and not by a 
heterogeneous, fissured opposition. The manifesto’ of the party 
contains a sober statement of the problems at home — by parti- 
tion, poverty, and the feeling of separateness “ whe er communal 
or provincial or due to caste distinctions.” This is followed by a 
brief review of what Congress governments have done so far to 
build a new India especially through the formulation and imple- 
mentation of five-year plans. The paragraphs on international 
affairs contain references to Goa, Kashmir, and South Africa and a 
reaffirmation of India’s determination to pursue the path of peace 
and friendship with all nations and of her opposition to the “ cold 
war.” The party has demanded that the changes taking place in 
Asia and Africa should be understood fully all over the world and 
that communist China should be admitted to the UNO. There is 
no mention of Hungary except for a brief echo in the statement that 
‘‘ any imposition of foreign authority or ideology cannot succeed.” 
Another conspicuous omission is the Commonwealth which has 
always been a theme dear to Nehru. Recent tension in Indo-British 
relations might well have accounted for this unwonted silence. 

There is little that is dramatic or spectacular in the manifesto. 
There are a good many things that “ should ” be, but few promises. 
The Second Five Year Plan, for instance, is said to represent “ the 
combined wisdom of the country.”” But it is “ flexible” and “ will 
have to be adjusted from time to time as circumstances demand and 
as the resources of the country permit.” Growth of the economy 
should not only be rapid but balanced as well. “‘ A large measure 
of centralisation,” we are told, “‘ has become inevitable in modern 
life. But we have also at the same time to decentralise in so far as 
this is possible.” The growth of heavy industry although essential 
“has to be balanced by small scale and cottage industries.” The 
manifesto, in fact, is in the nature of an essay in patient counselling 
and argument rather than an exciting political document. A certain 
note of caution and circumspection is unmistakable. 

The communists claim today not without justification that “ we 
embody in our movement and its programme the principal 
challenge to Congress and its government.” * To the communists 
the Congress record of the past ten years is one of “ betrayal of 


Indian National Congress, Election Manifesto, 1957. 


3 om Mukherjee, ‘* The Communist Programme" in The Statesman, February 19, 
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pledges, defiance of popular will, stifling of political life.” * Some 
ittle progress has been made here and there but the overall picture 
“is far from what the ruling party would have us believe.” Unem- 
ployment, low wages, poor housing conditions, fall in real income 
through price rises, appalling health conditions—these are among 
the problems which face the middle class as well as the working 
class. Intensification of internal strife and discord, appeasement of 
foreign capital and big Indian capitalists, waste of public money in 
grandiose projects, evasion of income tax, and the growth of autho- 
ritarianism are among the features which, according to the party, 
have tainted Congress administration in India. The communist 
programme demands among other things the breaking of the grip 
of British capital over important sectors of the economy, the curbing 
of monopolists and the rapid development of the public sector. It is 
curious, however, that the communists recognise the need of a 
certain degree of accommodation for “ patriotic-minded Indian 
capitalists” and are led to admit that “all legitimate rights of the 
capitalists should be ensured and that their active co-operation should 
be secured for implementation of the plan of national reconstruc- 
tion.” The communist ministry of Kerala have, in fact, welcomed 
the investment of all foreign capital—even American—in Kerala. 
Apart from this, however, the communist programme says that the 
party would sweep away landlordism, transfer land to the peasants, 
remove unemployment and reduce disparities of income, impose a 
ceiling on profits of all big industries and commercial concerns and 
form a National Development Pool with the reserves of large com- 
panies, set up a state monopoly of foreign trade in the principal 
commodities, guarantee a national minimum wage and secure rapid 
advance in the sphere of health, housing, and culture. 

In the sphere of foreign policy the communists condemn “ the 
government policy of supine inaction in regard to Goa,” advocate 
a break with the Commonwealth, and take the entire credit for the 
Congress government’s opposition to military alliances and the 
formulation of the five principles of the Pancha Shila. This “ orien- 
tation,” as they put it, is the result of their persistent fight in 
Parliament and in the country and also of the “ growing strength 
of the socialist world.” 

The Praja Socialist Party was formed after the first general 
election by the merger of the Socialist Party and the Krishak 
Majdoor Praja Party. The PSP has accused the Congress of piece- 
meal tinkering with issues and of avoiding a thorough, sweeping 
* Election Manifesto of the Communist Party of India, 1957. 
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social change. In particular it takes exception to the Congress 
objective of a “ socialistic pattern” which, it feels, may mean all 
sorts of things, and reminds the electorate that the socialists have 
been fighting for socialism and democracy * long before Avadi * was 
even heard of. More specifically the PSP sstack is directed against 
the Congress policy of land reforms and nationalisation. In the 
view of the party State —, dominated by feudal elements 
can hardly promote land reform which should be a central 
responsibility. The PSP also wants a larger degree of nationalisation 
than has yet been attempted and wants the state to nationalise 
banks, mines, and mineral oils and take over big plantations and 
trade—wholesale and foreign—in selected commodities. Economic 
inequalities are to be reduced through a tax on wealth as well as 
personal expenditure, not to mention capital levy. 

Indian socialists, however, seem to suffer from divided counsel. 
Asoka Mehta, the PSP leader, has argued that the chief democratic 

arties should agree on certain nation-building activities which in 
fis view could be carried out—whether they are in power or not— 
apart from partisan activities. This in his view is required by the 
“compulsion of a backward economy.” Dr. Rammonohar Lohia, 
on the other hand, is equally convinced that the identity of the 
socialists as a separate entity should be maintained and has rejected 
the idea of a common programme among all political parties.’. This 
difference of opinion has apparently dead pr be so acute as to 
lead to the formation under Lohia’s leadership of a separate Socialist 
Party which has fought the election on its own, thereby dividing 
further the socialist vote. 

The Bharatiya Jana Sangha which completes the list of the four 
national parties was born in 1951. It believes that “in all matters 
having a bearing on India’s national interests and dignity, a virile 
and resolute eu must be followed,” and is passionately opposed 
to what it calls the “ Nehru policy of appeasement and surrender ” 
in regard to Kashmir, Goa, Indians in South Africa, and soon. The 
President of the Sangha in a recent article * says: “‘ we must have a 
real welfare state for the masses,” but has at the same time, curiously 
enough, opposed the extension of the public sector to industries 


5 The Congress Socialist Party, which was formed within the Indian National Congress in 
1934, seceded from that body and reorganised itself as the Socialist Party of India in 
1948 and merged with the KMPP in 1952. ' 

* The Congress resolution on the socialistic pattern was adopted at Avadi in 1955. 

7 Report of the Special Convention of PSP, Betul, 1953. 

8 Devaprasad Ghosh, ‘‘ Bharatiya Jana Sangha”’ in The Statesman, February 20, 1957. 
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other than those essential to the security of the state. Both socialism 
and social reform are anathema to the Sangha, the one because it is 
supposed to be a threat to liberty and the other for its es 
intrusion into “the sanctified atmosphere of Hindu family life.” 
There is, in fact, little in the programme of the party to suggest 
that it favours the idea of a collectivist egalitarian sem 

The arguments used in the election campaigns—apart from the 
refinements of the party programmes—can probably be stated in 
relatively simple terms. The Congress has appealed for votes mainly 
on the ground that only a strong, disciplined party can form a stable 
government and lay the foundations of national prosperity. The 
argument of the Opposition parties has rested primarily on alleged 
“ten years of Congress misrule ”’ and on the deeply felt need of an 
effective Opposition to keep the government on the rails and, if 
possible, to form an alternative government. 

The central issues dominating the national debate probably boil 
down to a few broad questions. First, there is the basic question of 
poverty which in India has to be seen to be believed. The other 
social evils of slums, malnutrition, disease, illiteracy, and the general 
sense of insecurity all revolve round this central problem. The 
programmes of the various parties, in a sense, reflect—specific local 
issues excepted—the differences of approach in regard to this 
tragically urgent issue. Secondly, it seems that dissatisfaction with 
States’ reorganisation provided election issues in Bombay, Orissa, 
and a little part of Kerala. In Bombay opposition to the Congress 
was yw against the continuance of the bilingual state and for 
thirty-five Lok Sabha’ seats (out of sixty-six) the Congress was 
opposed directly by Maharastrian*’ and Gujerati supporters of 
unilingual states. In Orissa while all the opposition parties 
expressed dissatisfaction with the reorganisation which brought no 
fresh territory to the State from its neighbours, the Ganatantra 
Parishad refused to treat last November’s decisions on territorial 
changes as final and wanted the incorporation in Orissa of border 
areas with Oriya-speaking populations. The Jharkland Party wants 
that a separate State should be carved out of areas in Orissa, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, and West Bengal with predominantly aboriginal 
population. Kesarkode in Kerala returned without contest from 
Maujeshwar an independent candidate seeking the integration of 
the area with Karnatak. 


® The Lower House of the Indian Parliament. 

10 Samyukta Maharastra Samiti, which represented the Maharastrian point of view, was 
an electoral front in which the PSP, the Communists, the Jama Sangha, and the 
Peasants’ and Workers’ Party joined on the sole issue of a unilingual Maharastra State. 
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Thirdly, problems of foreign policy have figured prominently 
in the speeches of party leaders. Broadly speaking, Kashmir has 
tended to be regarded as a national rather than a party issue and 
Opposition speakers have often accused the Congress of trying to 
ale capital out of it. On the other hand, Nehru’s policy in regard 
to snnabaneanin with “eo blocs seems to have been endorsed by 
the main elements of the Opposition. It is remarkable that while 
Nehru treated Krishna Menon’s contest for a Lok Sabha seat from 
Bombay, “ the political nerve-centre of India ” as a test of the voters’ 
confidence in ea Government’s foreign policy, the ge oat con- 
sisting of Gujerati and Maharastrian linguistic fronts chose to oppose 
Mr. Menon on the entirely different issues of States’ reorganisation. 
This difference of emphasis seems to indicate the particular areas of 
— in which the p woe combatants felt sure of their hold on 
the electorate."* 

Finally, no one following the course of the election campaign 
could fail to be impressed By the insistent demand for a strong, 
effective, responsible Opposition as something essential for the 
health and success of parliamentary democracy. This demand has 
come from all the non-Congress parties and the numerous “ inde- 

ndents”” without exception. Even Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, a 
ormer enmen vane and senior Congress statesman, lent his 
authority to it by saying that “it was also in the interest of the 
Congress itself.” ’* Few people have made out the case for an 
Opposition more convincingly than the PSP leader J. P. Narain. 
He said, “ The position today is that for the last ten years the 
Congress Party has enjoyed complete monopoly of power and huge 
majorities in the legislatures. I regard the continuation of this 
— quite apart from the merits of the Congress Party, to be 
raught with serious dangers to India’s democracy and well-being.” 
In the same statement Narain argued, “It is not the question 
whether the ruling party or its ate is good or bad. No matter 
how good they be, it is in the nature of this system that it cannot 
work well without an Opposition.” '* Elsewhere the PSP leader 
had made the intriguing suggestion that it was the duty of Nehru 
during his lifetime to lay the eanielen of a responsible Opposition 
party that would keep the ruling party on the right track.* Nehru 
retorted that the Opposition had the fullest opportunity to express 
opinions and fight elections and it was absurd for him to choose 
11 Mr. Menon defeated his rival Mr. Peter Alvares by a margin of 47,741 votes. V. K. 

Krishna Menon (Congress)—171,708 votes, Peter Alvares (PSP)—123,967 votes. 


12 The Statesman, February 26, 1957. 18 The Statesman, February 5, 1957. 
14 The Statesman, January 29, 1957. 
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candidates for the PSP and the Communist Party.” This led 
Narain to state that while the Opposition must rise on its own legs 
Nehru could still give a helping hand, for did he not occupy a 
unique position, being much more than a leader of the Congress 
Party—a national leader? ** Narain, however, has not indicated 
the precise way in which Nehru might help apart from suggesting 
that he should treat the Opposition with courtesy. 

It may be suggested i there is a certain dualism in Nehru’s 
position that may be hindering the growth of an Opposition. He 
seems to oscillate between his historic function of interpreting and 
guiding India towards its destiny and his somewhat narrower task 
of heading a party government and of leading his own party to 
victory at the polls. His parries and thrusts at his political 
opponents are accompanied by sentiments that transcend the limits 
of party doctrines. In any case his national and international status 
— Z fact that he bestrides the Indian political scene like a Colossus 
and is equated with India by the world abroad—seems to over- 
shadow his party position and put the Opposition somewhat into 
the shade. When the two aspects of his personality merge—as they 
inevitably must—the work of the Opposition necessarily canis an 
uphill journey. 

Apart from the traditional prestige enjoyed by the Congress from 
its association with the names of Gandhi and Nehru the other factor 
that hampers the Opposition is the schism in its own ranks. The 
Opposition in India seems to be a baffling complex of miscellaneous 

arties and groups without a coherent common programme and 
eadership to hold them together on a national basis. In fact, the 
main pattern of India’s second general election as of the first has 
been a profusion of parties—a large number of them having only 
local importance—and of independent candidates. Not unnaturally 
opposition to the ruling party remained diffuse, and varied greatly 
from one part of the country to another. In Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Delhi, and Madhya Bharat the main opposition seems to have been 
offered by the rightist elements represented by the Jana Sangha and 
the Hindu Mahasabha. In Uttar Pradesh and Bihar the challenge 
came mainly from the PSP and in Orissa from the Ganatantra 
Parishad and the Jharkhand Party. The Parishad under the leader- 
ship of former Princely rulers aimed at having a powerful voice in 
the State Vidhan Sabha (Legislative Assembly) so as to be able to 
ventilate the grievances of the former Princely State areas. Most of 
the communist candidates were put up in Kerala and West Bengal. 


15 The Statesman, February 2, 1957. 16 The Statesman, February 5, 1957. 
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In Kerala alone throughout India there was—in spite of a much 
divided “ left”’-—a more or less definite contest between the Con- 
gress and the Communist Party. In West Bengal communist hopes 
of leftist unity were only partially fulfilled despite strenuous efforts 
to achieve this. Though bm Party was able to enter into an alliance 
with four other leftist parties, the Opposition as a whole found 
itself divided into three irreconcilable alliances—the United Leftist 
Election Committee, the United Left Front, and the United Demo- 
cratic People’s Front. Of the three the ULEC was undoubtedly 
the strongest and sought to form an alternative government on the 
basis of an agreed eleven-point programme.’ 

There has probably been less splitting of votes in the election of 
1957 than in the 1952 election as a result of the larger number of 
local electoral adjustments. Some of the most intriguing electoral 
arrangements are to be found among those which the PSP made in 
different areas with groups not always sharing its own principles. 
PSP attitude to the communists in the past has not been dissimilar 
to that of the social democrats in the west. The PSP leader, J. P. 
Narain, was severely critical of Nehru for his initial failure cate- 
gorically to condemn Soviet policy in Hungary. Whilst PSP alliance 
with the communists in West Bengal has been defended by a local 
PSP leader on the ground that the communists wanted to follow 
the democratic path,’* the PSP leader of Kerala has said that the 
Communist Party did not believe in a democratic set-up and that 
the PSP would endeavour to overthrow the local communist 
ministry in collaboration with the Congress whenever possible.”* 
In fact the PSP communist alliance in West Bengal in the ULEC is 
ideologically as hard to explain as its “‘ adjustments ” in Kerala with 
the Muslim League, a communal party well known for its advocacy 
of the interests of Muslims as such, and in Punjab with the Jana 
Sangha which could not even remotely be associated with anything 
smacking of socialism. That these anomalies have not affected the 
fortunes of the PSP adversely and that it has even succeeded in 
gaining some new ground are probably to be explained by the pre- 
occupation of the voters with local issues and the relative infancy 
of Indian democracy. 

Ideological incongruities apart, the potentialities of a united 
Opposition—even though ilion in total unity—have nowhere 


17 The ULEC was formed by the CPI, the PSP, the Revolutionary Socialist Party, the 
Forward Bloc, and the Marxist Forward Bloc. 

18 See The Statesman, February 28, 1957, for Dr. P. C. Ghosh’s statement. 

19 The Statesman, April 11, 1957. 
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been demonstrated so clearly as by the ULEC in Calcutta which has 
perhaps the heaviest concentration of voters in the whole of the 
country. The present writer found election campaigns in Calcutta 
a far more Sealy and exciting affair than what he saw in London 
during the general election in May, 1955. For some weeks the city 
pr De with cries of “‘ vote for . . .” and the election com- 
‘wag, overshadowed all other points of interest in Calcutta’s public 
ife. The campaigns of rival parties were conducted through 
colourful posters which outnumbered even cinema posters, house to 
house canvassing, processions, neon signs at street crossings depict- 
ing party symbols, election meetings in parks, etc., at the rate of a 
few dozens a day, distribution of leaflets, and so forth. And the 
end of it all was that Congress captured only eight out of twenty-six 
Calcutta seats for the State Assembly as against the sixteen it had 
won out of a total of twenty-seven seats in 1952. Outstanding 
— Opposition gains were the increase of communist seats from 
only five to ten and of PSP strength from one to four seats. As 
regards the four Lok Sabha (parliamentary) seats in Calcutta the 
pre-election position remained unaltered with the two communist 
sitting members retaining their seats and the Congress and a 
“leftist ’’-supported Independent candidate winning one seat each. 
Leftist success, striking as it undoubtedly has been in Calcutta, has 
not, however, set the pattern for West Bengal as a whole. While 
the leftists have decal over the ruling party in Calcutta in centres 
of labour concentration and in several towns, the Congress seems to 
have done well in rural areas except in a few constituencies. If 
leftism seems to thrive in Calcutta the cause probably is to be sought 
in the life of the city itself—in the large number of its educated 
unemployed, the influx of refugees from East Pakistan, the pressure 
of high prices on the living standards of the middle classes, the 
shocking contrast between poverty and wealth, and the highly 
developed political consciousness of the people. Congress success in 
rural areas is probably to be accounted for by the abolition of 
Zamindari, the Land Reforms Act, the Community Development 
Projects, relief provided for flood-stricken areas—measures which 
with all their defects have an undoubted significance to the life of 
the village. In the State as a whole the Congress has 153 seats in 
an Assembly of 252 as against the 171 seats it commanded in the 
pre-election Assembly of 238.*° If the Congress has still a comfort- 
able though reduced majority despite keen leftist opposition it is 


20 The CPI has now forty-six members against twenty-cight in 1952 in West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 
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probably because the voters have preferred a tested leadership to 
rule by a necessarily composite and untried government. 

Probably the most outstanding result of the general election has 
been not the return of the Congress to power at the Centre and in 
almost all the States—a thing not unexpected by any means—but the 
emergence of a communist ministry in Kerala contrary to the fore- 
casts of political pundits and the strengthening of the communist 
Opposition over a wide area. The final party position in the Indian 
Lok Sabha seems to reflect the general trend. 





After 1952 election After 1957 election 

Congress 362 365 
CPI 16 27 
Praja Socialists 12 19 
KMPP 9 
Jana Sangha 3 4 
People’s Democratic 

Front (Andhra) 7 2 
Scheduled Castes Federation 

(Bombay and Mysore) 2 6 
Independents 41 42 
Other parties 37 23 
Total 489 488 





N.B.—Elections to the Lok Sabha for four seats from Himachal Pradesh and 
two from Punjab are not yet complete. 


That a communist ministry now enjoys the support of fifty party 
members and five Independents in the Kerala Legislative Assembly 
of 126 and that the CPI now has representatives in every State 
Legislature ** are facts which may seem somewhat ounlinn to 
the western observer in the light of Khrushchev’s now famous 
“* dethronement of Stalin ” and events in Hungary. It may well be 
that the average Indian does not feel the same horror of communism 
as the average man or woman in the west does. It may also be that 
Hungary is somewhat remote from the life of the people of India. 
In fact Hungary seemed to have taken a back seat among the issues 
in the election. Whether communist gains at the polls indicate a 
positive liking for communism or a discontent with Congress rule 
is again a debatable point. The truth about this may not be known 
unless extensive researches in electoral opinion are undertaken. 
India still lacks the services of men like H. G. Nicholas, D. E. 


21 The CPI was eigen: in 1952 in three of the then Part ‘‘A’’ States, namely, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, and Uttar Pradesh. 
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Butler, and R. T. McKenzie. Nevertheless, there may be a con- 
siderable amount of truth in the view expressed by Nehru that 
“local difficulties, local issues, and local irritations ” ste exercised 
a greater influence on voting behaviour than broad national or inter- 
national issues. How important these have been in the Kerala 
election may be seen from the nature of the Congress reverses not- 
withstanding a deeply divided opposition. Kerala comprises most 
of the old Travancore-Cochin State, the Malabar district of Madras, 
and the Kasargode district of South Kanara. The Congress which 
commanded forty-five seats in the Travancore-Cochin Assembly has 
now only forty-three seats even with the inclusion of Malabar, which 
returned no fewer than forty-nine members to the Assembly. 
Congress weakness is highlighted again by the defeat of the last 
Congress Chief Minister, Mr. Panampilly Govinda Menon, in his 
own home constituency. 

Communist success and Congress debacle in Kerala are probably 
as much due to the shortcomings of local Congress hnededie as to 
local social conditions. Though it has the highest percentage of 
literacy in India and its people take a keen interest in politics, Kerala 
has in the past been afflicted with political instability resulting in 
two periods of President’s rule. Politics seems to Be iaiload 
round personalities and caste and communal groups. The Congress, 
weakened by its own unimaginative leadership, internal discord, and 
its tolerance of group rivalries, failed to provide the kind of stable 
government which was needed to manage the affairs of a “ problem 
State’ characterised by high density of population, a large volume 
of unemployment and industrial and agricultural backwardness. 
Neither eight years of Congress rule nor about ten months of PSP 
government apparently convinced an extremely self-conscious 
electorate that either of these parties could meet their needs and 
requirements and so in the end they seem to have turned to the 
communists—the only other major party in the field. 

Apart from the special case of Kerala communist gains elsewhere 
appear to have led the Congress High Command to do some heart- 
searching. It seems now clear that in many cases Congressmen, 
dissatised with party nominations, contested the election as 
Independents backed by leftist support. Nehru’s advice to the dis- 
sidents—as in Madras, for instance—to curb their own feelings and 
accept the decisions of the party as loyal soldiers does not seem to 
have produced the desired effect. Secondly, a good deal has been 
said about inefficiency and corruption in the “ lowest rungs” of 
administration—the village and town officials who directly deal with 
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the people. Mr. Feroze Gandhi is reported to have shocked the 
Congress Parliamentary Party with his account of gerrymandering 
of land records in U.P. and the enormity of local taxes imposed by 
district boards and village panchayats. Nehru himself has not only 
acknowledged the need for a speedy reform of the machinery and 
methods of administration but decried with equal emphasis the 
“ ostentatious behaviour ” of ministers and persons of authority. In 
his view the policies of some State governments also left much to be 
desired.*? No serious attempt seems to have been made to ascertain 
the number of people who abstained from voting from pure dis- 
content with the attitude of public servants. A correspondent 
writing in a Calcutta newspaper said that eight members of his 
family including an ex-judge of the Calcutta High Court did not 
exercise their franchise “out of a sheer non-co-operative spirit 
towards the Congress Government.” ** The motives of educated 
abstainers would seem to offer a fruitful field of investigation. The 
existing system of public relations also might need some over- 
hauling. The 'osses of the Congress may not have been in vain if 
they impress aii! hority with the necessity of maintaining administra- 
tive efficiency and integrity at the highest ‘gen level. It is also 
not improbable—as Mr. A. D. Gorwala has suggested—that the 
publicly expressed admiration of Indian leaders for Chinese and 
Russian leaders has led people into thinking that there is ee 
bad about the Indian communists. In his view “‘ You cannot attac 
the communists of the country and embrace communists of foreign 
lands.” ** 

Whoever in the Opposition may have gained in the election it is 
clearly not the rightist Jana Sangha. The party is represented today 
only in the Indian Lok Sabha and about half a dozen State Legis- 
lative Assemblies. The Sangha has always claimed to be an 
important champion of the refugees and their cause. It is therefore 
all the more remarkable that in refugee-ridden West Bengal the 
party has been completely extinguished in the Assembly chee it 

ad nine seats in the 1952 election. It is nowhere in the political 
picture either in left-minded Calcutta or even in the rest of the State. 
This may no doubt be partly due to the inadequacy of its organisa- 
tion under conditions of adult franchise. But it is also probable 
that a party which equates socialism with totalitarianism in a 
sweeping manner and opposes divorce laws as anti-Hindu legislation 


22 The Statesman, March 31, 1957. 


23 The Statesman, April 10, 1957. 
24 Ibid. 
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has failed to make much impression on the electorate in a period of 
increasing social ferment. 

It may not be unreasonable to doubt whether Indian socialism as 
a separate political force will be able to make much headway in the 
face of the communists, on the one hand, and the Congress objective 
of “a socialistic pattern’ on the other. Apart from the somewhat 
bewildering co-existence of the PSP and Dr. Lohia’s Socialist Party, 
each competing with the other for the loyalty of the socialist voter, 
the Indian socialists face the dilemma of combining with the com- 
munists at the risk of compromising their own principles or of 
maintaining their own separate entity as an Opposition force at the 
expense of their effectiveness. The Jana Sangha, with its general 
hostility to State intervention in economic and social life, does not 
seem to fit into the picture of an expanding collectivism. In any 
case the party does not appear to have recovered from the blow to 
its fortunes inflicted by the death of its founder, Dr. S. P. Mook- 
herjee, in 1953. In the circumstances, therefore, it seems that for 
all practical purposes it is the communists who will form the spear- 
head of the Opposition to Congress governments in India. Their 
discipline, internal cohesion and imaginative election campaign gave 
them a political advantage which is far from being negligible. 
Kerala shows that even the tremendous prestige of Nehru has not 
saved the Congress from its debacle and that Indian voters might, 
in a problem-ridden State, be inclined in the last resort to experiment 
even with government by a party not normally associated with 
parliamentary democracy. 

A federal state with governments of different political com- 
plexions at the centre ra the constituent units is not an unusual 
thing. That the first non-Congress ministry enjoying the support 
of a majority in the legislature is a communist one and has been 
voted to power by an assertive electorate with a high degree of 
literacy and political consciousness is probably a challenge to social 
democrats. If the communists can give a good account of them- 
selves in Kerala they might not only get entrenched in that State 
but exercise a far-reaching influence on what happens elsewhere. 
They have indeed said that they will not establish a communist 
society in Kerala but will try to put the ideals of the Congress itself 
into practice. Nevertheless, the principle of competitive co-existence 
will now have been projected from the plane of international 
relations on to the sphere of India’s domestic politics. Whether the 
new communist government can co-exist peacefully and in harmony 
with the Congress Union Government now remains to be seen. 
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Tue list of the qualities required of the diplomat was established 
long ago and the stock simile has been familiar at least since 
Thomas Middleton wrote his play 4 Game at Chess, based on the 
activities of a celebrated Spanish Ambassador at the court of James I. 
Intelligence (in its two senses of wit and information), seeing several 
moves ahead, patience, application, industry, tact—and — a 
certain kind of wife. Good looks and bad manners have also 
figured in some portraits of the ideal —— (and in real off- 
prints) but these should be grag as adventitious options. The 
diplomat is a paragon definable in terms of personal qualities. 

Do the requisite qualities ty Should the modern diplomat 
be a different kind of man from his Renaissance prototype * or the 
Great Masters of the nineteenth century? Criticism of diplomats is 
not infrequent, and implicit in much of the criticism is the assump- 
tion that new times call for new types. Put this way, the charge 
seems to me to beg a fundamental question. It assumes that 
failures in diplomacy in our times have been due to the fact that 
our diplomats are too much like their predecessors, but it can also 
be argued that they are not like enough. If we take Bismarck as an 
example of the supremely successful nineteenth-century diplomat,” 
do we want those who conduct our foreign affairs today to be more 
like him in their professional make-up or less? Is Bismarck a dated 
or a dateless paragon? 

We begin to get to the answer, I think, when we realise that the 
delineation of the diplomat in terms of personal qualities is not the 


* Author of five volumes in the Chatham House Series, Survey of International Affairs. 
Member of the Council of Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

1 The diplomatic arts and career originated in Renaissance Italy as Mr. Garrett Mattingly 
showed a few years ago in an original and enlivening book: Renaissance Diplomacy 
(Jonathan Cape. 320 pp. 25s.). It is a pity that the age and country which produced 
Castiglione’s profile of the perfect Courtier and Macchiavelli’s acmnal on how to be a 
Prince did not Fr us a companion study on the Diplomat. 

I use the word diplomat to include all who contribute to the formation and execution 
of foreign policies The distinction between the diplomat, the career man who goes 
abroad to report and execute, and the Minister, the politician who sets the course and 
issues instructions, is valid in terms of careers but not in terms of the qualities required. 
Ambassadors have and make policies; they would need to be very dim not to. ually 
politicians need the diplomatic arts. Practice has recognised the ad a the 


roles. The first Lord Malmesbury and Stratford Canning, two of the most outstanding 
of British Ambassadors, were both offered the Foreign Office and Clarendon actually 


got it. Abroad Talleyrand, Izvolski, and Biilow are eminent examples of a not unusual 
adaptability. 
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whole of the matter. The prosperity of a country’s foreign affairs 
is not assured merely by devising ways for discovering the paragons. 
If it were, we could go to shod to the Tibetans and learn the signs 
for picking the Lamas of our diplomatic hierarchy. But the diplo- 
mat needs something besides a cfutch of attributes. He needs also a 
sense of the times, for to be successful a country must move with the 
times and not against them. I do not mean that it is the business 
of diplomacy merely to spot winning causes and back them— 
politics, even international politics, are not as cynical as all that—but 
a constant addiction to dying causes betokens a dangerous unaware- 
ness of the ways of the world which the diplomat is supposed to 
understand, and too much swimming against the current must in 
time exhaust the swimmer until he is either left behind or drowned. 
In the nineteenth century British policies compared favourably in 
this respect with the policies of a but more recently Britain has 
shown alarming symptoms of the delusion that everybody is out of 
step except Johnnie Bull. 

In both the nineteenth and twentieth centuries nationalism has 
provided a stiff test, for in both nationalism has been one of the 
most potent and dilemma-posing forces in world affairs. In the 
nineteenth century Britain presented broadly speaking a sympathetic 
face to foreign nationalists (other than Irish ones) and neither under- 
rated nationalism like Metternich, who failed to observe, let alone 
respect, forces which proved real enough in 1848 to send him 
packing from Vienna to Brighton; nor overrated it like Charles 
Albert, who lost a sound throne for an unsound motto. In these 
days, however, Britain looks more enigmatically on nationalists and 
gives encouragement, if at all, hoon the tight lips of a governess 
rather than the open smile of a benevolent uncle. The explanation 
is easy. Nineteenth-century nationalism was European and it did us 
no harm; on the contrary, to support it was politically useful as well 
as emotionally satisfying. But twentieth-century nationalism is 
Asian and African and it hurts our purses and our pride. 1848 and 
all that, and the struggles of Byronic Italians and Greeks against 
the horrid autocracies of Bourbons, Hapsburgs, and Turks, were 
movements pre-ordained for success and British commendation. 
The Asian and African counterparts of 1848 are 1905, when a 
European Power was first beaten * an Asian, and 1956, when two 
European Powers were thumbed out of Africa, and we have hardly 
begun to face the consequences of these momentous events. The 
link between the two periods stares us ironically in the face at this 
moment in Cyprus, an island peopled by Greeks, who were fit for 
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independence when they lived under Turks in Europe but are not 
when they live with Turks under the British off Asian shores. The 
paradox is too illogical to be carried off and those who try to do so 
are attempting the impossible and Tr control of everything 
except the precise moment at which they will go under. 

We shall get out of Cyprus one day with more or less dignity 
and more or ese bloodshed. It is difficult for a serious observer to 
imagine that Britain will still be the owner of the island in ten years’ 
time, impossible to imagine it still British in fifty years. The only 
things in doubt are the time-table and the method of departure. 
The current of the times makes the event itself certain. Yet British 
opinion, led from behind, has not adjusted itself, and likewise each 
episode in the spread of Asian and African nationalism presents 
itself as a separate traumatic shock, a disconcerting source of surprise 
and indignation; it is impossible to see the context if one is facing 
the wrong way. Ten years ago, when the British left India, Britain 
seemed to be making the necessary effort in readjustment, but 
subsequent events have fostered the suspicion that the abdication in 
India was forced, grudging, and no precedent. The attack on 
Egypt last autumn, when Sir Anthony Eden staked his claim to be 
accounted the Metternich of the twentieth century, may prove to 
have been the warning shock which opens the eyes and staves off 
greater disaster, but we still have the huge problems of Africa before 
us, more fateful and perplexing than the emancipation of European 
or Asian nations and by that very token demanding the fullest 
application of all the diplomatic qualities. 

Swimming against the tide is only one example of the cardinal 
sin of diplomacy, trying to achieve the impossible. Another 
example is the attempt to fix a situation which cannot be fixed. 
The diplomat is a fixer most of his time. He needs to be a fixer in 
much the same way as the imaginative writer needs to be able to 
write English, but he needs also to be alert to the limitations and 
we have had recent occasion to note the consequences of erroneously 
supposing that every problem can be fixed if only somebody skilful 
enough is on hand to do the fixing. When last winter a notable 
diplomatic career came to a sorry end, the epitaph could have been: 
Skill without vision, or the fixer fixed. At the same time we had an 
object lesson in another form of attempting the impossible. There 
are objectives which can be compassed in time but not at once, and 
the re diplomat who mistimes his stroke will come undone 
as surely as the one who is facing the wrong way or the one who 
misjudges the nature of his problem. This question of timing was 
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the essence of the difference between Britain and the United States 
over what to do about President Nasser. Both, reversing earlier 
attitudes, had come round to the view that Nasser was doing more 
harm than good and should be removed. Mr. Dulles reached this 
conclusion rather later than Sir Anthony Eden but once he reached 
it there was basic agreement between on and London on 
ultimate objectives. This agreement seems to have lain at the back 
of the illusion in London that there was also agreement over 
methods, but this was not so, since Mr. Dulles was prepared to let 
his Middle Eastern policies proceed at oriental pace whereas Sir 
Anthony Eden snatched at a chance to do at once and by direct 
intervention what could better have been achieved in time and by 
the play of Middle Eastern forces themselves. It is perhaps difficult 
in an age of daily newspapers and flashing telegrams, and in a 
country specially devoted to sports where victory or defeat is 
registered at the end of an hour or so, to preserve in public affairs a 
time scale of a completely different order and to go on working to 
schedules which Lord Salisbury (the Prime Minister) would have 
found congenial and appropriate; but it is often necessary to do so. 

The spacious age, we are apt to think, produced masters in 
diplomacy who have not had their equals in the present century. 
This judgment is not merely a characteristic moan from lJaudator 
temporis acti. It is a commonplace that the two great wars of the 
twentieth century originated very differently and it is a fact that the 
contrasted human failings hich produced the first disaster 
(fumbling inadequacy) and the second (madly limitless ambition) 
are not to be found in Bismarck. Albertini’s work on the origins 
of the first war (the third volume of Dr. Isabella Massey’s fine 
translation was issued recently by the Oxford University Press *) 
underlines time and again the shortcomings of the actors and the 
inadvertence of the cluindion events; things got out of control. 
Would the surer hands of the nineteenth-century giants have lost 
their grip and the peace? The second war was the very opposite of 
an inadvertent slide. It was an act of will. There was even a date 
before which, according to Hitler, it must begin. Bismarck too 
willed wars but he did not set out to be a world-beater. He made 
wars when he wanted them, but having got what he wanted he 
willed peace and kept it. He limited his aims and secured them. 
Besides possessing the requisite diplomatic attributes, he was a man 
of measure. He himself, commenting on the need to see several 


3 The Origins of the War of 1914, Vol. Ill. By Luigi Albertini, translated and edited by 
Isabella Massey. (Oxford. 70s.) ' 
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moves ahead, added that it was just as fatal to see too far ahead 
as not far enough, and being neither too long sighted nor too 
near sighted he avoided the pitfalls of Wilsonism, on the one 
hand, as well as those of happy-go-lucky opportunism (a more 
characteristically British vice), on the other. 

The Bismarck student is never short of new material. We have 
been promised and will shortly see in extenso all the documents 
from the German archives relating to the Hohenzollern candidature 
for the Spanish throne in 1869-1870, and a first volume of the 
Holstein papers has just been followed by a second containing the 
diaries for 1881-1888. We do not read Holstein’s papers to find 
out about Holstein, whose fame, pace his professional skill, has 
rested on the secrecy rather than the content of his papers and on his 
reputation for collecting scandal. We may indeed ask in passing 
whether he deserved to have his Nachlass fall into such excellent 
hands, for the editing of these volumes is a model of concise and 
scholarly usefulness and the publisher’s contribution is no less distin- 
guished. But for all that we cannot read the written broodings of 
this mean-tempered man with pleasure. The mass of triviality is 
depressing and the malice more revolting than amusing. Yet these 
papers will be read, not for what they tell us about the unattractive 
Holstein, but for what they tell us about Bismarck, whose unattrac- 
tiveness is irrelevant to his greatness. The lasting impression is of a 
statesman whose schemes and ambitions were within his capacities. 
He was limited by the character of his own sovereign, who had, 
for instance, the gravest doubts about the Hohenzollern candi- 
dature, and he was limited by the fact that the Germany he created 
was surrounded north, south, east, and west by Powers of 
comparable capacity and adverse interests. He worked within the 
framework of these limitations, which he accepted. 

We can say that Bismarck was a better diplomat than any 
twentieth-century practitioner and at the same time agree that he 
had certain advantages over his successors in and beyond Europe. 
It is one thing for a growing Power, such as Prussia and then 
Germany in the German century, to limit its commitments to its 
capacities, and quite another thing for a declining Power to strike 
a similar balance. The growing Power has to exercise restraint 
(admittedly a rare and difficult discipline) but the declining Power 
has not even got full control over the commitments side of the 
balance sheet, since many of its commitments will have been 


* The Holstein Papers, Vol. Il, Diaries, edited by Norman Rich and M. H. Fisher. 
(Cambridge University Press. 404 pp. 45s.) 
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inherited from a previous generation. Britain is at this moment a 
declining Power in the Middle East and it is obvious that British 
commitments to some three dozen minor Arab princelings in Arabia 
are an embarrassment, but it is not easy to see how they can be 
shed (especially if no attention is given to the shedding until some 
crisis necessitates action in the Lest favourable circumstances). 
Then again Bismarck was fortunate in that the people he had to 
deal with (though not always the problems) belonged to the com- 
paratively small and familiar mae of European power politics. 
Things have changgd and it is only fair to the epigoni to 
acknowledge as ak 

Before considering the principal changes, one alleged change 
must be mentioned with less a than it usually attracts. We 
hear a lot nowadays about how overworked our Ministers and 
Ambassadors are. A certain kind of dedicated biographer and 
journalist is always ready to point out how so-and-so ie worn 
himself out in the service of his country. I do not doubt that 
Ministers, like some other people, work extremely hard and bear a 
heavy load of responsibility. What, however, is untrue and unfair 
is the suggestion that they are in this respect more put upon than 
were their predecessors. Lord Melbourne, a familiar figure thanks 
to his biographer and his joke about the Garter, is too often 
regarded as typical of the nineteenth-century politician, but the 
notion of Britain being guided through the nineteenth century by 
somnolent and cynical peers is rubbish. Britain was not so great as 
to be able to afford that. Take, by contrast, Palmerston. Has any 
Foreign Secretary ever worked harder than Palmerston? When he 
died in office he was over eighty. He had been Foreign Secretary 
or Prime Minister for the better part of the preceding thirty-five 
years. Between the ages of seventy and eighty he was not merely 
Prime Minister but also actively in control of foreign affairs. His 
dispatches had to be written by hand and his study of Austrian, 
Italian, Belgian, Danish, and other European problems was inter- 
rupted by goings on in Mexico, Morocco, and Syria and by his own 
keen interest in the development of Africa.* If, therefore, a Foreign 


5 The amount of Eee has of course increased. And so has the staff. On the political 
side Palmerston had a Parliamentary Under Secretary where his latest successor has two 
Ministers of State and two Under Secretaries. On the official side the Foreign Office 
contained at the end of the Palmerston period the Permanent Under Secretary, the 
Chief Clerk, eight Senior Clerks with an assistant apiece, and twenty-five Junior Clerks. 
See ‘‘ The Foreign Office,’’ by Algernon Cecil, in Vol. III of the Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy. 
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Secretary needs to be industrious and tough, there is nothing new 
in that. Holstein, searching anxiously in the eighties for somebody 
worthy to bear Bismarck’s mantle, noted as the great objection to 
Hatzfeld (an obvious choice) the fact that he was lazy. 

The most conspicuous changes in the conduct of international 
relations since Bismarck’s dismissal have been the increase in the 
dramatis personae, the prospect of annihilation, and the greater 
weight of economic factors. 

It is true that at the very top there are for the time being only 
two Powers who outstrip all others in material strength and that 
this bipolarity of power has had a very considerable effect on 
techniques and attitudes, making the game at chess look like a 
contest between two queens and many pawns with hardly a rook 
or knight or bishop on the board. The hostility of the two has 
been taken as part of the natural order of things in a way undreamt 
of in relation to any pair of states fifty years ago; fears and suspicions 
have become exceptionally sharp; and the manoeuvrings of the 
diplomat have, at this level, been replaced by the combative thrust 
and counter-thrust of the lawyer, whose business it is to present a 
case or rebut another rather than to persuade, to contrive, or to 
construct. All this is true and has been said before. Yet it may 
not continue so, and in any case this dualism is more relevant to war 
or the prospect of war than to the framing and execution of policies 
in time of peace. The U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., giants though they 
are, can neither rule the whole world in partnership nor ignore 
other states in the course of their dangerous competition. And the 
states which cannot be ignored are many—Britain, Germany, China, 
Japan, India, Canada at least must be included, oecumenical Powers 
by virtue of the fact that their interests may be affected by events in 
any corner of the world. 

They lie moreover far apart and not, like their equivalents in 
the last century, within the circle of Europe. Then the Great 
Powers, crammed into the smallest continent, had a common 
culture and related sovereigns. They formed a club and anybody 
who wanted to manipulate the club had the advantages of knowing 
the club rules and knowing that the other members lived by these 
rules. There were only five or six full members and the would-be 
manipulator felt he understood them all. That is a far cry from 
today when the full members are curtained off from one another by 
wilful contrivance and by the inscrutability of a complete un-kinship. 
There are too dozens of second-class members, far more than ever 
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before and demanding more attention. They claim speaking parts; 
the temper of the times gives them a right to be heard and a 
platform and an audience. A recent writer has said that “ during 
the whole of the nineteenth century democracy was strictly confined 
to domestic issues,” * but now democracy has invaded the inter- 
national field. This emphatically does not make things easier. 
Could even Bismarck himself repeat his achievements z making 
successful wars and keeping the peace? Making successful wars 
has in any case become a contradiction in terms and keeping the 
peace more like a game of Russian roulette than a game wa 
Are diplomats then playing a hopelessly wrong game? The 
conduct of foreign affairs has consisted largely of finding out what 
other people are doing and getting them not to, and so it will always 
be so long as foreign policy is conducted in terms of national 
antagonisms backed by a Mr. Denis Healey, one of the select 
few who manage to be stimulating and sensible at the same time on 
these subjects, has pointed out that if we do not get beyond this kind 
of power politics, we shall almost certainly ride to disaster. He has 
given us the parable of the engineer, the lawyer, and the gardener.’ 
The engineer’s approach, treating human beings as passive objects 
of governmental manipulation, is the communist way; the lawyer in 
his parable stands for those who underrate the part oe by 
physical force and overrate the rational and the moral in inter- 
national behaviour; the gardener is the man who fosters organic 
growth in the awareness that neither mechanical control nor 
rational control will get him what he wants. What Mr. Healey 
wants is the substitution of consent for force in international affairs 
and the emergence of something which could truly be called an 
international society. Neither Mr. Healey nor anybody else can feel 
at all confident of the chances—the gardener works more slowly 
than the engineer or the lawyer—but there is, I think, another 
major change in international affairs in the present century which is 
at least a help. This is the added weight of economic factors. 
Economics enter increasingly into the calculations of rising and 
of declining Powers. The giant Powers, who might be thought to 
have a certain freedom to disdain economics, are very far from 
doing so. Money has become a more important instrument of 


policy than ever before, and the place of the gunboat has been taken 


6 Titus Komarnicki, Rebirth of the Polish Republic, A Study in the Diplomatic History of 
Europe 1914-1920 (Heinemann. 776 pp. 63s.), p. 16. 

7 ** Beyond Power Politics,’ by Denis Healey, m.p., in Fabian International Essays. 
(Hogarth Press. 18s.) 
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by the dollar as well as by the aircraft carrier. No doubt the arma- 
ments of the giants are the most conspicuous things about them and 
the first feeling each inspires in half the world is fear, but they also 
impress by their economic achievements—the U.S.A. by its fabulous 
standard of living and the U.S.S.R. for having pulled itself up by 
its own boot-straps in a generation. Moreover, since each is more 
than half afraid of the recourse to war, the competition between 
them has shied away from places like Berlin or Korea, where 
balloons can go up too easily, and has taken the form of wooing the 
neutrals with economic promises and (more particularly in the 
American case) performance. They are finding economic power as 
useful as military power. Like the Bellman and his crew they try 
among other things the technique of charming with smiles and 
soap. 
Cae Powers have become more mindful of economics through 
force of circumstances rather than deliberate choice. Declining 
Powers—those, that is, whose margins have become narrower than 
they used to be—have to keep a closer watch on the cost of their 
activities partly because they are that much weaker and partly 
because the progress of democracy and socialism is forcing them to 
spend more at home. The European Powers who formed the 
artistocratic élite of the world in the last century are rather like 
English Dukes. A rich Duke today is still pretty rich by most 
people’s standards, but he no longer lives in a world where the cost 
of a thing simply does not matter and so, emulating insurance 
companies, chain stores, and others who have discovered how the 
“eng of the proles can add up, he throws open his home and 
eeps careful accounts. Britain and some other European Powers 
are also great by the standards of most countries but they have to 
mind their p’s and q’s, their imports and their exports. I do not 
want to exaggerate. Economics are not new. France, for instance, 
wanted to recover iron ore as well as honour in Lorraine. But the 
emphasis has changed and France will soon be forced to sacrifice 
territory, and what some Frenchmen consider honour, in North 
Africa in order to avoid collapse. Even Britain, whose exclusiveness 
has become proverbial on the Continent and a neurosis at home, is 
sacrificing a considerable slice of national autonomy in joining 
European organisations and is doing so for carefully calculated 
economic reasons. National survival is to some extent becomin 
less a matter of national power and more a matter of ‘eemmeatienal 
economics. Where states used to make shifting alliances with an 
eye on the balance of power, they are now constructing different 
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and more permanent associations out of respect for the balance of 
trade. 

If things are moving, albeit half consciously and half apolo- 
getically, in this direction, then the diplomat will need not a 
different set of attributes but a more com ma emotional mainspring. 
To some extent he has already begun to change into something more 
like the typical civil servant and to lose the glamour, the mystery, 
and the panache which have stimulated many of the great figures of 
diplomacy from Aeneas Sylvius and Gondomar to our own day. In 
Whitehall interdepartmental and international committee work has 
contributed to the change and abroad there is far more co-operation 
and candour between members of allied missions than ever before. 
The Foreign Service, for all the facile criticism directed at it, con- 
tinues to attract intelligent and alert men and in recent years it has 
been staffed near the top with a remarkable selection of all-round 
intelligence. Here, and to a lesser degree too in political circles, is 
the type of person who may draw from changing circumstances 
profit rather than befuddlement. Change confuses and alarms 
many people. Those who are neither confused nor alarmed may 
benefit themselves and save everybody else. 
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Doinc reform by stealth is an English national characteristic. A 
typical example was the recent enlargement of the jury lists 
throughout England and Wales. The public had no inkling of this 
reform. Not until they found an ominous blue document in their 
letter-boxes did householders learn that our juries had been placed 
firmly, if unintentionally, upon a more democratic basis. 

Their ignorance was excusable, for the Act which effected this 
reform did not mention jurors but dealt solely with the rating of 
houses and other premises. Rising prices had made the assessments 
upon which rates were levied quite unrealistic, and there was 
general agreement in Parliament that their revision was overdue. 
Whether any revision of the sheriffs’ jury lists was also needed was a 
controversial matter, which neither House seems to have had a 
chance of debating on this occasion and which certainly had nothing 
to do with local government finance. Yet, by revaluing dwelling 
houses, the authorities rendered hundreds of thousands of working 
class men and women eligible to serve upon juries. 

It is difficult to believe that a!l the Members of Parliament by 
whose “advice and consent” this change was effected had been 
aware at the time that they were pumping this fresh blood into our 
aged jury system. Jury service in England and Wales has always 
been reserved for persons of property. They have had to be free- 
holders or the tenants of houses of some size. The law defines the 
minimum qualification for judging one’s fellows as the possession 
of “‘a house containing not less than fifteen windows ”—which 
probably made sense in the days of the window-tax—but in 1825 
Parliament made the error of translating it into monetary terms. 
Under an Act of that year, a juryman must either hold a lease of 
not less than twenty-one years and worth £20 a year or own free- 
hold pou of an annual value of £10. Householders otherwise 
qualify as jurors only if their residences have annual values of not 
less than £30 in London and Middlesex or £20 elsewhere. 


Widening the Jury Lists 
The result has been disappointing to any who believe that jury 
service is a democratic privilege to be granted with discretion, for 
inflation has meant that few houses are now assessed at under the 
prescribed minima. Quite a small three bedroomed terrace house 


* The author is a student of criminal procedure, both of its history and current practice, 
which he has had the opportunity of studying in several countries. 
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in a provincial city now has an annual value of over the £20 limit 
provided by the Act. Especially in towns where a large proportion 
of the residents own their houses (or, at least, owe them to a 
building society), the result has been an unprecedented influx of 
new names to the local jury lists. In a creel’ “* middle ” town like 
Luton, with an electorate of less than sixty thousand, the number 
eligible for jury-service leapt from a mere two thousand to a 
potential thirteen thousand. Many more Londoners living in the 
inner boroughs—some of which have never furnished many 
a local jurors—became eligible to serve. The number of 

ouseholders eligible to be jurors in Hackney, for example, rose 
from 3,027 to 8,379. Even in an almost entirely working class 
London suburb like Dagenham, where the majority of residents live 
in council owned properties, it was estimated that another twenty- 
five thousand would join the jury lists. 

This unexpected increase in the number of potential jurors 
among us saalite this a good time to consider the qualifications of 
those who form the juries in our criminal courts. One of the 
younger, yet among the best-known, of our High Court judges 
recently did so in the 1956 series of Hamlyn Lectures. Sir Patrick 
Devlin’s six lectures on the English jury system have now been 
published in book form under the title Trial by Jury (Stevens, 15s.). 
Its topicality is not the only virtue which commends this book to 
lawyer and layman alike, for Mr. Justice Devlin is too modest when 
he describes his contribution to the study of our jury system as being 
“very elementary ” and neither very novel nor very profound. In 
places, it is both of the latter. 

A shrewd judge of men and law, regarded by many as a future 
Lord Chief Justice, Sir Patrick does not readily fall into verbal traps, 
whether of his own or someone else’s making. His lectures showed 
the same skill in the use of words and theories that attracted popular 
attention recently when he presided over the long and difficult trial 
of Dr. John Bodkin Adams at the Old Bailey. 


A Judge on Juries 
Although he firmly rejects the idea of “any mystical quality 
distilled from twelve men selected at random which enables them 
in all cases to find the facts better than a judge alone could do” 
(p. 150), Mr. Justice Devlin approves, generally, of juries in criminal 
cases. No doubt his career at the Bar provided him with experiences 
upon which to base his obvious faith in the good sense and respon- 
sibility to be found in the average juryman. Within only a few 
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months of being called, the young Patrick Devlin had the happy 
fortune of appearing for the Crown in the preliminary a of a 
case in Cornwall in which a woman was charged with double 
murder by arsenical poisoning. One wonders whether the way in 
which a jury of Cornish men was able to overcome the near- 
obsessional prejudice of their a against the accused, and give 
her the acquittal to which the balance of evidence entitled her, 
helped to convince the future judge that it was safe to place a man’s 
life in the custody of twelve laymen. Certainly he felt still confident 
enough some twenty-seven years later to assure the jury in the 
Adams trial that if it was unable “to distinguish between what is 
solid fact and what is gossip and rumour, then you will not be the 
sort of jury I believe you are” (The Times, April 9, 1957). 

As a judge, Sir Patrick has found in juries “a genuine satisfac- 
tion in seeing that justice is done.” It is his belief “ that the British 
have a taste for umpiring and feel flattered by having disputes 
referred to them. But above all they take pleasure in the service of 
the law ” (p. 24). Not all English men and women, however, play 
cricket. Some appear to feel that if the law needs umpires it should 
seck them among its paid servants rather than trouble hard-working 
members of the public to whom a juryman’s pay—up to 30s. a day 
for loss of — and allowances for meals or travelling—seems 
poor recompense for the unusual intellectual effort involved. After 
the new rating lists were published last year, a registration official in 
Luton was - as oo that the local burgesses were 
coming into his office at the rate of one every ten minutes to protest 
at the “J ”’ symbol having been placed against their names. In the 
neighbouring county of Buckingham, where rating revaluation 
added 5,000 names to the jury-lists, five thousand sought to gain 
exemption from jury-service. 

Most of these reluctant jurors, of course, would be unlucky. 
Exemption from being called as a juror is limited to a congue 
small number of people, though of a wide variety of occupations. 
The list includes members of a Houses of Parliament, soldiers, 
postmen, and medical practitioners. The latter category embraces 
chemists and veterinary surgeons, but it is the omissions that are 
perhaps more interesting. Councillors are exempt if they have been 
elected to certain types of councils, but not if they sit upon others. 
A member of the London County Council is exempt; his colleagues 
on Metropolitan a councils may not be. There seems to have 
been no attempt to exclude any whose present or past vocation may 
make it difficult for them to take an impartial view of accused 
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persons with a history of delinquency. While a serving member of 
a police force may not sit as a juror, he can do so if = is retired. 
A clergyman, whose knowledge of criminal souls tends nowadays to 
be limited to a small circle, may be exempt; but not a Press reporter 
who is liable to be a walking pecans ar upon crime and 
criminals in his locality. Journalists are uneasily conscious of this 
anomaly, and their organisation in Oxford recently raised the 
question whether it was “ fair that any journalist, who, by virtue of 
spending a = deal of his time in court, knew the background of 
most defendants, should be on a jury” (The Journalist, September 
1956). 


The Unrepresentative Jury 


Of more significance than these exemptions are the great numbers 
of citizens who do not qualify to serve. Despite their recent 
enlargement, the jury lists are not drawn from a cross-section 
of the community but from special groups. “ The jury,” said Sir 
Patrick Devlin in the second of his Hamlyn Lectures, “ is not really 
representative of the nation as a whole. It is predominantly male, 
middle-aged, middle minded and middle class” (p. 20). 

It is not often that an English judge is so frank about the 
composition of juries. But anyone who cares to visit a court of 
assize or of quarter sessions can verify that Mr. Justice Devlin’s 
blunt analysis is correct. There is certainly no question that our 
juries are still masculine affairs. Although it is nearly forty years 
since the disqualification upon women serving as jurors was 
removed, it is still rare to see more than one woman in the jury-box 
at atime. Sir Patrick has “ never seen more than four women on a 
jury” (p. 21). Often there is none. This sex discrimination is not 
to be blamed upon the responsible officials, who usually take care to 
ensure that the proportion of women actually called to juries in their 
courts reflects accurately the number of women on the jury list. 
It is solely the product of the property basis of our jury law, for far 
fewer women than men are householders. 

That juries should be middle-aged is not solely the result of the 
age limits imposed by law. The older people are excluded by the 
upper age limit of sixty, but it is the property qualification that 
keeps out the a ay men, as it does women generally. Although 
they become eligible for jury service at the age of twenty-one, few 
young men acquire the kind of home that gives them the necessary 
jury qualification whilst they are still on the right side of thirty-five. 
In spite of the over sixty rule excluding many men and women of 
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retirement age who would still be able to add a vigorous intelligence 
to a jury’s Rahestiens-fle Patrick remarks that the rule’s war- 
time relaxation was “ without any ill effects ”—it is —— the 
absence of younger jurors that is the worst feature. A high pro- 
portion of the inde tried by jury are themselves in their twenties 
and early thirties, and it is difficult to justify a system that denies 
them trial by their peers. 

If, as Mr. Justice Devlin so rightly asserts, English juries tend to 
be “‘ middle minded ”’ in their outlook, it is because their interests 
belong to the middle ways of life. As in age, so in social back- 
ground. The property qualification has ensured, at least until 
recently, that jurymen should come largely from among shop- 
keepers, owners of small businesses, and professional men, together 
with thet stratum of the working class—the better paid white-collar 
workers and technicians—most closely identified with the middle 
class. Only with the latest and drastic changes in rating valuations 
has the essentially middle class character been modified. 

One need not be a cynic to recognise that as the selection of 
jurors becomes increasingly democratic we shall hear more voices 
querying the value of the jury system. Almost every political ~ 
suasion, it is true, professes veneration for the jury as an English 
institution which transcends the most extreme differences in outlook 
and interests. Evea the Communist Party, the least reverent of 
our political groups, seems to accept the jury tradition. In “a fresh 
appraisal of our own traditions and forms of democracy in Britain ” 
—a statement of policy upon the protection of human rights—a 
communist spokesman insisted recently that if his party attained 
power “trial by jury . . . will continue, but with improvements ” 
(Daily Worker, February 27, 1957). The kind of “ improvements ” 
planned was indicated by a complaint that “trial by jury is at 
present hampered by a property qualification,” which, it was 
promised, would be “ removed.” 


Public Opinion on Juries 


Although I have been unable to trace any authoritative statement 
by the Labour Party, Liberal Party, or Co-operative Party upon the 
future of jurors’ property qualifications, this communist attitude 
towards the jury system seems to differ remarkably little from that 
held by the majority of left wing voters. The jury is one of the 
relatively few English institutions to be accepted without serious 
reservation by the whole of the public opinion of the Centre and 
Left. Yet one cannot feel confident that the jury system will not be 
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attacked from the Right and from many who, in spite of not 
sharing the political views of its right wing critics, feel that it is a 
feeble—and even a dangerous—instrument of justice. 

Its venerable age does not necessarily make the jury system as 
sacrosanct to the Right as it appears to be on the Left. There have 
always been conservatives in this country with sufficient strength of 
character and perception to abandon hallowed institutions which 
they have felt to have ceased to serve the public interest as they saw 
it. While a communist is sensitive to a popular suspicion that he 
looks too much abroad and shows too little loyalty to English 
traditions, no such inhibition restrains the conservative. If he were 
to become convinced that juries were of a less “‘ sound type” than 
had formerly been summoned, it is probable that many a right 
wing reformer could sacrifice the jury system without a qualm. 

This could occur if the recent enlargement of the sd, “we by the 
chance of rating revaluation led to a demand for the property 
qualification to be abolished. Even without inflation ndhinn the 
present £30 or £20 qualification still more meaningless, it will be 
difficult for any Government challenged upon this issue to justify 
refusing an extension of jury service to all local government electors 
within the prescribed age limits. Besides being undemocratic, the 
existing law upon eligibility for jury service is too illogical and too 
arbitrary to survive indefinitely. Yet any attempt to tamper with 
that law could arouse strong opposition in political and legal circles 
which showed no overt reaction to the juridical consequences of the 
recent rating reassessments. 

Such opposition would not come solely from the lawyer tempera- 
mentally unable to reconcile himself to new ways. Even a judge 
with an apparently liberal outlook might baulk at having juries 
swamped by new recruits from a more numerous class, with whose 
ideas he might not be familiar and whom he might suspect of being 
(in the ever fresh words of the Common Law Commissioners of a 
century ago) “unaccustomed to severe intellectual exercise or to 
protracted thought.” Admitting that “it may seem surprising that 
in a country which has had universal suffrage for longer than a 
generation the jury should still rest upon a comparatively narrow 
base,” Mr. Justice Devlin argued in his lectures against any chan 
of this kind unless it were accompanied by safeguards. “It might 
be dangerous,” he said, “so long as the unanimity rule is retained, 
to equate the jury franchise with the right to vote. No one expects 
the country to be unanimous in favour of the Conservative Party, 
but the jury must be unanimously for a plaintiff or a defendant.” 
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He felt it was in “the central bloc of the population ” that “ safe 
judgment is most likely to repose,” and he feared that it would be 
“ difficult to estimate what the effect might be of the inclusion of 
more diversified elements ” (pp. 22-23). 


The Unanimous Verdict 


To find a safeguard in the abandonment of the unanimity rule 
—the principle of English justice that the verdict of a jury must be 
the verdict of all of its members and not that of a mere majority— 
would not seem practical politics, even if the need for some such 
safeguard were conceded. Mr. Justice Devlin himself asserted in his 
third lecture that “ unanimity is now so ingrained in our procedure 
that its eradication would seem to take from the verdict a virtue that 
in the criminal law it needs. The criminal verdict is based on the 
absence of reasonable doubt. If there were a dissenting minority of 
a third or a quarter, that would of itself suggest to the popular mind 
the existence of a reasonable doubt a might impair public 
confidence in the criminal verdict” (p. 56). 

Apart from any psychological disadvantages of majority verdicts, 
their introduction would not necessarily be a remedy that would 
commend itself to all classes should an influx of jurors with different 
standards, as Mr. Justice Devlin apparently fears, render the 
unanimity rule unworkable. Far from preserving the middle class 
dominance of juries, the abolition of the unanimity rule would give 
the advantage to the working class majority which the relaxation 
of the property qualification would inevitably bring upon almost 
every jury. The political consequences are obvious. As a result of 
having eliminated the property qualification for jurors, the Govern- 
ment of the day might be unable to secure convictions in political or 
quasi-political cases in which trial by jury was nena And it 
would then be of no avail for it to discard the unanimity rule also, 
because the working class element on a jury would, unless it was 


“ packed ” in the best eighteenth century tradition, outnumber the 
“ middle minded ” jurors. 


Will Juries Survive ? 


What might be more likely than the creation of safeguards against 
the consequences of abolishing the property walicaion is that 
there will be fewer trials by jury. However much one might 
regret such a development, it would be unrealistic to ignore the 
possibility that a Government would prefer not to rely upon jurors 
in whose wise discharge of their duties it had no confidence. While 
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popular juries could not easily be abolished formally in England— 
to treat so drastically one of our oldest traditions would be inviting 
trouble for any administration—they could be by-passed if particular 
types of cases were transferred by statute to courts sitting without 
juries or having juries composed only of persons with special 
qualifications. 

This course would not outrage established judicial practice as 
much as many — would chink. Already the protection of trial 
by jury accorded by our judicial system is ar smaller than is 
popularly believed. Far from being the usual practice, as it tends 
to be re in more general studies of English institutions, a 
jury trial is a rare luxury. Very few persons accused of a criminal 
offence in England ever see a juror. The overwhelming majority 
of offences are dealt with summarily—by justices and stipendiary 
magistrates—and even of the most serious cases not one in five ever 
goes to a court in which a jury can sit. As about two-thirds of these 
offenders plead guilty, in an average postwar year juries have tried 
only about 5 per cent. of the persons charged with indictable 
offences. Clearly then only an insignificant fraction of all accused 
persons have their cases put to their theoretical peers. 

A strong case can be argued for sparing even these few suspects 
from being tried by their fellow citizens. Our juries are a tradition 
easier to attack than to defend. There have been so many tales of 
jurors’ stupidity and inconsistency that one wonders whether some 
judicial doodlers are tempted to alter the somewhat mysterious title 
“Traverse Jury,” which adorns some documents relating to jury 
service, to the more apt “‘ Perverse Jury”! It is fortunate for the 
reputation of juries generally that a convenient legal fiction—for it 
seems to rest upon no surer foundation—makes the secrecy of the 
jury room as inviolate as the confessional. Were the deliberations 
of juries retailed in public houses no more freely than those of 
courts-martial have been discussed in some Service messes, the jury 
system might by now have been in grave dispute. 

The miscarriages of justice that occur occasionally in jury trials 
are due in part to the jury system itself. The jury as a judicial 
instrument and the manner in which jurors’ services are utilised in 
the English courts both have weaknesses too numerous and compli- 
cated to discuss at the same time as one considers the selection of 
jurymen. But it is not always the system itself that is to blame 
when a jury fails to function efficiently; the fault frequently lies in 
the poor calibre of individual jurors. 
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_ Some Weaknesses of the System 


The statutory qualifications needed for a person to be summoned 
to serve as a juror have nothing to do with his physical or intellec- 
tual qualifications. So far as the law is concerned, it seems that a 
juryman may be too deaf to hear the evidence, may be too illiterate 
to understand any written exhibit, may be too simple minded to 
follow counsel’s arguments, or may even be ignorant of the English 
language. Many jokes may be heard in the Marches of Welsh 
speaking jurors who managed to reach the correct verdict without 
understanding a word of the evidence. There does not even seem 
to be any statutory requirement that a juryman should be sane. 
That jurors should lack the basic qualities the public expects 
them to possess is not, as one might suppose, due to neglect of his 
duty by some official. A registration officer, for example, has no 
means of knowing that the householder against whom he marks the 
letter “‘ J” in the electoral roll is physically or mentally unsuited for 
a jury-box. Officials acting on behalf of the sheriff or the clerk of 
the peace will delete a name from the jury list if some reliable 
person satisfies them that it —_ to be removed, but there does not 
appear to be any machinery for verifying that the persons named 
are physically and intellectually fitted to serve. Even when a juror 
appears in court, ready to take his seat, it may be nobody’s business 
to ensure that he is competent. Mr. Justice Devlin finds that “ there 
can be a degree of laxity that is almost indefensible ” (p. 35), and it 
might be suggested that he errs on the side of kindness. Part of 
any blame may be thought to rest with the Bar for having allowed 
the old “ challenge for cause ”—an objection to a particular juror 
as being unfitted to serve—to fall into virtual disuse. It is today 
difficult for counsel to ensure that a jury consists only of fit and 
proper persons, for the rules do not permit any interrogation of a 
prospective juror upon the state of his health or his prejudices. 


Eliminating the Unfit 
The answer to this problem might be found in the period after 
the sheriff has selected the panel of jurors but before the clerk of 
the court divides them into juries of twelve. Most of our bigger 
courts already take this opportunity of sorting out the prospective 
jurors before the proceedings begin. They are divided into groups 
of a dozen, each of which elects its foreman and is given the date 
when its members must attend for duty. This gives the ushers a 
chance of detecting any whom it would be manifestly unfair to 
expect actually to serve. Besides giving those who claim that they 
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are suffering undue hardship by being called—the young mothers 
without baby-sitters, the dairyman who has no other driver to collect 
the milk churns, and the out-patient whose slipped disc needs daily 
attention—an opportunity to put their case for tiles excused, it also 
enables the clerk to he out the mentally sick and senile. 

However good their clinical powers, neither the ushers ‘nor the 
clerk of the court can be expected to diagnose hidden defects which 
might adversely affect a person’s performance in the jury-box or 
jury room. Many people called for jury service appear normal in 
health, yet suffer from some physical or mental condition which 
makes it difficult for them to concentrate upon a case. A man who 
suffers, for example, from mild claustrophobia is not likely to be in 
a fit state to weigh evidence when he is enclosed with eleven other 
people in a inal bx in a crowded courtroom. On the second day 
of one Old Bailey trial that was expected to last five weeks, a jury- 
man had to be released because he “ could not stand crowds.” The 
principal medical officer of Brixton Prison told the court that the 
man suffered from an ailment which meant that if he had continued 
on the jury his mind might well have been preoccupied with his 
own condition rather than with the evidence. 

In addition to the need for some kind of examination of each 
individual juror before he is allotted to a jury, a case could be made 
out for allowing jurors to be excused more easily than it appears to 
be at present in most courts. Would it be unreasonable to allow a 
juryman to stand down if he doubted his ability to remain alert 
during a trial? Too often a juror is only half awake, even if his 
slumber is rarely as deep as that of one juryman whom counsel at 
the Monmouthshire quarter sessions accused of falling “ fast asleep 
and only being roused by repeated shakings.” 

Being a juror is, of course, a duty as well as a privilege. But in 
choosing our jurors do we place too much emphasis upon their 
obligation to serve? While it may be important that jury service 
should not be evaded, it would seem more important that a mis- 
carriage of justice should not occur through a juror having been 
Prat to perform this duty when not fitted to do so. The com- 
munity has a duty to the person being tried 7 jury. Unless our 
national faith in the value of jury trials is misplaced, the accused is 
entitled, not just to a trial by his peers, but to be tried by the best 
jury that can be assembled at the time and place. To submit his fate 
to the charge of men and women unable to apply their minds in a 
proper fashion to the facts of his case is a negation of his right to a 


jury. 
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Comparisons, so far from being either odious or odorous, have 
become the accepted fashion for the modern student of politics. 
Not that the comparative method in itself possesses any element of 
novelty. It enjoys both the antiquity and the respectability of an 
Aristotelian precedent. Employed by Machiavelli, it was further 
developed by Montesquieu. Freeman claimed it as a major source 
of inspiration in the scholarship of the nineteenth century. De 
Tocqueville, Bagehot, Dicey, Wilson, Bryce, and Lowell—all these 
belong to the comparative school, even though their specialised 
knowledge was limited in some cases to only a pair of countries. 
Looking as objectively as possible, and without being unduly 
laudator temporis praesentis, one may fairly speak of the last decade 
and a half as a period in which political scholarship has markedly 
renewed its interest in the usefulness of comparing. Volume upon 
volume has been added to our store of information, while basic 
concepts and methodological techniques have been explicitly 
debated. The reasons for this contemporary vogue of comparative 
studies are neither obscure nor far to seek. In the sphere of practical 
affairs, one may cite the circumstances of the second world war, in 
which western democracy and soviet communism were linked in a 
war of survival against the fascist systems; the post-1945 “cold 
war ” or “ hot peace” that has witnessed the global rivalry between 
communism and democracy; the tidal wave of anti-colonial, 
nationalist movements and the urgent need of newly independent 
states to construct a framework for their own governments; the 
proliferation of international agencies helping the underdeveloped 
areas and supplying them with technical assistance. To such events 
and situations scholars have responded with increasing awareness 
of the demand for wider sources of knowledge and = need for 
systematic integration of disparate data. Nowadays, there is a 
supreme concern, academic and pragmatic alike, to explore and, if 
possible, solve the problem thus expressed by Professor William A. 
Robson of “ how far conclusions drawn from the experience of one 


* Professor of Political Science, University of California, Berkeley. Author of The Politics 
of Equality and other works. 
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country can be validly applied to the political systems of other 
countries.” * 

The latest contribution to this inquiry is the book which 
Professor Gunnar Heckscher has just written, reporting and review- 
ing the discussions of the conference on comparative government 
conducted at Florence in 1954 by the International Political Science 
Association. All social scientists who employ a comparative method 
will welcome this important addition to our literature, which 
henceforth will join the category of “ must-reading.”” What dis- 
tinguishes the Heckscher report is its far-ranging, yet compact, 
survey of the subject, the reasonableness of the judgments, and the 
commendable freedom from the horrors of “ scientific” jargon. 
Except for one major omission, to be mentioned later, this work 
provides an excellent analysis of the choices that must be made by 
anybody undertaking comparisons in the field of politics. 

Perhaps it is the number and complexity of choices that first 
impresses the reader of this report. How bewildering in their 
variety are the “approaches” that offer themselves! Compara- 
tive government, it appears from the Florence symposium, may 
concentrate either on institutions or on functions. It can 
configurative or analytical. It might agg deductively from a 
general theory, or arrive inductively by research into particular 
problems. The key to its interpretation of politics could be pro- 
vided by pluralism or by power. Either the single country or the 
larger area can yield a framework for study. You may be “ policy- 
oriented ” or “ teaching-oriented ”’; or you may even amass know- 
ledge from a simple desire to know (which, fortunately, is not 
labelled “‘ dis-oriented”’). Indeed, with so many approaches luring 
the researcher into charted and uncharted terrain, there seems little 
likelihood of this field ever being exhausted ! 

The fact that specialists of expert competence can argue plausibly 
for so many contrasted ways of organising their research is itself 
significant enough to merit comment. Evidently, there must be 
extraordinary richness and scope for experimentation in materials 
that can be viewed from such a number of angles. Or, less com- 
placently, one might suggest that this diversity of treatments 
accurately reflects the confusion over objectives, concepts, and 
methods which currently characterises the discipline of political 
science. As the terms clearly indicate, comparative government, or 


1 In his preface to The Study of Comparative Government and Politics, by Gunnar 
Heckscher, p. 5. This book will be published by George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., and 
will be available almost immediately after the appearance of this article. 
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comparative politics, involves the fusion of two elements. A certain 
kind of method—that of making comparisons—is applied to a 
certain kind of content—the political. Hence, comparative govern- 
ment is blessed, or beset, with all the problems and perplexities that 
arise in seeking to clarify the meaning of politics and to classify 
and compare any X, Y, and Z. 

The same point can be stated in another way. In the first place, 
the problems contained in the comparative study of government are 
part and parcel of the issues affecting the study of politics in general. 
There is no aspect of political science which cannot be treated on a 
comparative basis. You may, as Part Two of the Heckscher report 
illustrates, apply a comparative method to sas mypse ts procedure, 
nationalised industries, electoral systems, foreign policy, parties, or 
revolutions. In fact, any one of the conventional subdivisions of 
political science—to wit, public administration, public opinion, 
constitutional law, local government, political philosophy, etc.—can 
be handled comparatively. A study of the civil services of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States would come under the 
heading of comparative government, as would a book on American, 
British, and French political thought. Nothing political is alien to 
comparison. Hence, a scholar who uses the comparative method is 
inevitably compounding the problems that ordinarily inhere in 
political analysis as such with those that are peculiar to the compara- 
tive technique. Furthermore, the use of comparisons in discussing 
a political subject does not markedly differ from what takes place in 
economics, law, anthropology, or any other social science. In a still 
larger sense, which Professor Heckscher has skilfully explored in a 
chapter on “General Methodological Problems,” the issues of 
comparability merge with such broad philosophical questions as the 
formulation of hypotheses, the nature of evidence, assumptions 
about causality, and the like. 

There is a direct and simple way of throwing light on what 
comparative government means and how it should 3 studied. This 
is by asking: for what purpose do we make comparisons? Pre- 
sumably we make them in order to learn somethi g about the 
significance of our data which would not be as readily apparent 
without comparing. There are three kinds of questions for which 
the comparative method is eminently suited. First is the basic one 
which must underlie every inquiry: what are the facts? We need 
to acquire information about governmental systems and the func- 
tioning of the political process. A comparative method enlarges our 
store of factual knowledge; helps us to classify our data; and, by 
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setting side by side the information we possess about different 
systems, reveals our. weak spots and gaps. But, though we begin 
with amassing items of fact, we cannot stop there—not, at any rate, 
if we intend to do some thinking about our subject. For we must 
move to a new level of analysis, at which we embark on inter- 
pretations, properly so-called. As we classify our facts, a pair of 
problems must be tackled. We have to devise a conceptual frame- 
work in order to arrange the particulars in a logical pattern and 
subsume them under appropriate generalisations. Then, we con- 
front the theoretical difficulty of adopting or inventing categories 
that are clear-cut and mutually exclusive. Next, as we start to sort 
our data in the places where they belong, we observe in what 
respects they are alike and unlike. At this point, provided our 
range of information extends broadly enough, we can say what is 
the rule and what is the exception. 

Now emerges the atc: 3 of our big questions, that of causality. 
Having determined by research what similarities and differences 
exist among the various systems, we must proceed to ask: why are 
they similar in these matters and dissimilar in those? What makes 
the generalisation what it is? What can explain the exception? 
Hence, we are obliged to draw inferences about causes. We attempt 
to construct sequences of cause and effect. Further, we seek to 
know whether the factors which we infer as the causes of a proven 
consequence in country A are also pion of the same results in 
country B, and whether like results may sometimes derive from 
unlike causes. Nobody who has tried this type of reasoning will 
pretend that it is easy to undertake or that his inferences can be 
absolutely certain. But this at least is sure. A comparative method 
is indispensable for attempts at delving into causation, since assum 
tions about causes that are drawn from the experience of a single 
country are far less reliable than those that are taken from several. 
An instance where comparisons are successfully employed in this 
respect can be found in a well-known work, Professor K. C. 
Wheare’s Federal Government, the opening chapters of which 
review the general characteristics and conditions of federalism. His 
conclusions about the origins of federal union are more surely 
grounded because he compared four major systems—the American, 
Australian, Canadian, and Swiss. To have inferred the causes of a 
federal union from only one or two of these cases would have had 
far less rape 

On the other hand, even when comparative research appears to 
establish a uniform connection between factor X and factor Y, it is 
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still possible to be in error when identifying the one as the cause and 
the other as the effect. An example of this danger occurs in 
Professor Maurice Duverger’s work, Les Partis Politiques. There, 
he claims to find a firm relationship between the type of electoral 
system and the nature of the party system. He then ascribes the 
former as the cause of the latter. However, in my judgment, 
granted that such a relation does exist, it can be more cogently 
argued that it is the party system which develops first and is rather 
the cause of the electoral system than the reverse. 

Still a third big question remains. After discovering what are 
the facts and explaining why they are what they are, there is the 
final task of ethical evaluation. How does this enter into the 
comparative process? It is on this point that the report of the 
Florence round-table is disappointing. There is virtually complete 
silence on the issue which at present, and especially in the United 
States, is fundamental to political science. Is it the duty of the 
student of politics to confine himself to collecting and classifying 
factual data and to offering propositions that take the form “if A 

.. then B”? Or, is it also part of his métier to evaluate his 
findings, to pass judgment in terms of such criteria as “‘ good ” and 
“bad,” and to express a preference for one system as being “ better ” 
than another? What light can be thrown “ comparative research 
on the validity of the ideal goals of political philosophy? In turn, 
how can the latter facilitate comparisons by suggesting criteria, 
categories, and standards? 

The Florence discussions, as Professor Heckscher surveys them, 
did enter boldly into the vexed question of whether a general 
— theory could or should be developed. Indeed the report 
ucidly points out that many theories about the political process are 
implicit in the various approaches that comparisons pursue. Pro- 
fessor Heckscher demonstrates that people attach vastly different 
meanings to the ambiguous term “ political theory” and gives the 
examples of the institutional, pluralistic, and power approaches.” 
But it is clear from the drift Z the argument that political theory 
is to be understood in the sense of systematic abstraction and 
generalisation about the facts and functioning of the political 
process. The ——- of a general theory is restricted to what is 
and was. It avoids debate over what ought to be. Surely, however, 
those who are interested in comparative methodology cannot evade 
these questions: Are they to pass moral judgments on what they 


2 Op. cit., pp. 33-35. 
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discover, or not? Does political philosophy enter into their work, 
or is it to be separated entirely so empirical research? Should 
our outlook remain “ scientific ” only, or are we not also concerned 
with the contribution of the state to the civilisation of Man? It isa 
great pity that this otherwise admirable report, far from adopting a 
position on these queries, does not even raise them. 

Let us see what they involve. Suppose a political scientist wishes 
to write a comparative study of the legislative system. He will pick 
his cases from a number of countries, each of which exhibits some- 
thing noteworthy in the processes and organisation of the legislature 
—e.g., Sweden, India, the United States, Switzerland, Great Britain, 
New Zealand, France. He would gather all the relevant data on 
the membership, structure, and functions. Scanning the bio- 
graphical pein 4 he can compile and tabulate the figures concerning 
the education, age, sex, occupation, party complexion, and govern- 
mental experience of the legislators. He will investigate the formal 
institutions, inquiring into the relations between the two branches 
(where the second survives), examining the committees and the role 
they play, ascertaining the influence of the legislature on the 
executive and vice versa. He will scrutinise the potent, though 
informal, effects of the party system. He will survey the 
“external” relations of the legislature with the courts, with a 
monarch or figurehead president, with the press and the pressure 
groups. Also he will observe the successive stages and procedures 

y which bills are converted into statutes, and will classify the 
law-making and all other functions of the legislature in terms of 
output, time spent, fulfilment of electoral promises, and so on. 

Next, he will explore in each country the reasons why the 
legislature has evolved into its current form; he will explain why 
some systems contain features that are peculiar or unique; and he 
will account for the resemblances and differences between groups of 
countries. To do this, especially to make causal inferences, he will 
have to be historically minded and pay attention to the evolution of 
legislatures through their many phases. For, to be properly 
analysed, political causation requires, in addition to comparisons, 
that chronological perspective and grasp of growth and change 
which it is the special province of history to impart. 

But is he to stop with this? Yes, say some political scientists. 
Up to this point, they contend, he has kept within the realm of 
ee is and was. He has stayed strictly objective, excluding all 
personal judgment. His method, therefore, has been scientific. 
Such is the outlook of those who follow the fad or fashion that calls 
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itself behavioural science. They decline to offer value judgments, 
which they push aside as being wholly subjective and relative to 
the individual who judges. ‘They create a gulf between “is” 
and “ought.” They seek a science of politics clear from the 
contaminating influence of ethics. 

The answer that I would give to the question at the beginning 
of the previous paragraph is a definite No. How can, and why 
should, the researcher who has carefully investigated a large and 
complex problem avoid passing judgments which are ethical in 
content? In such a comparative study of legislatures as that out- 
lined above, must he not state an opinion whether the legislature 
functions well? Should he not appraise the calibre of legislators 
and judge the content of their Feeislesion? Can he evade the 
responsibility of saying that one legislature — better than 
another or that this mode of conducting legislative-executive 
relationships is preferable to that? Is he not also bound to estimate 
how well or ill the legislature serves the purposes of a democracy, 
adding to or lessening the personal liberty, civil rights, and social 
welfare of its citizens? The aim of comparison, in short, is 
evaluation. Naturally this both presupposes and produces a philo- 
sophy—which is precisely what the devotees of a strictly behavioural 
approach are unwilling to encompass. Indeed it is not surprising 
that the guiding concepts in so many behavioural analyses revolve 
around power and elites. The power approach is not a philosophy 
of government, but an escape from one. Nor does a concentration 
upon the roles and status of elites, though statistically manageable, 
abolish the existence of the asses of mankind who in a democracy 
are supposed to count for something. On the walls of the Social 
Science Building at the University of Chicago these words of Lord 
Kelvin are inscribed: “ When you cannot measure, your knowledge 
is meagre and unsatisfactory.” To this I would sas “When you 
fail to evaluate, your comparisons are meagre and unsatisfactory.” 

With all its manifold possibilities, however, the comparative 
method also contains pitfalls and traps for the unwary. Whichever 
of the various approaches ieuittinal earlier be adopted, there will 
be some consequent advantages and some inevitable disadvantages. 
Consider, for example, the choice between or anising one’s material 
analytically or saillemnieey? The merit of the analytical scheme 
is that it picks one particular institution or problem or process, 
places it in sharp focus, and subjects it to detailed treatment. Thus, 


3 See the Heckscher report, pp. 46-51. 
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one could write about executive-legislative relations in the United 
States, Great Britain, Switzerland, and France, and illustrate by 
these cases four different ways of handling the same problem. But 
the difficulties of such a topic are also apparent. How extensively is 
the discussion to range over other institutions of government or 
other aspects of the political process? Clearly, Lenidlatnacciniitia 
relations cannot be understood without reference to the party 
system, which is responsible for many of the differences between 
the House of Commons and the Assemblée. Also, the internal 
structure and discipline of the parties affects the potentialities of an 
integrated elite, as the contrast between Washington and 
London will reveal. The relation to the courts and the state govern- 
ments presents special issues for the American Congress; while the 
practice of referendum and the collegial executive produce their own 
consequences in Berne. As the Florence discussions of the “ criteria 
of relevance ” pointed out, one quickly finds out the elasticity of the 
relevant. 

The use of a configurative approach avoids these difficulties. Its 
purpose is to achieve a pate picture, in which the complete 
machinery of government and all facets of the political process will 
be surveyed together. The configuration, or ensemble, consists in 
the inter-relations of the parts and the unity of the whole. Quite 
evidently, this way of rer pe a nation’s politics has much to 
commend it. Everybody is familiar with case-studies and mono- 
graphs which rip something out of its context and treat it as a Ding 
an sich. Many of these works constitute original research and con- 
tain valuable information. But the reader is offered a partial view 
and is left with a distorted impression. The environmental connec- 
tions are all-important for understanding an institution or process, 
since the “same” system is often transmuted into something 
different when shifted to other surroundings. Thus, the Swiss ratify 
amendments to their federal constitution by the requirement of a 
double majority at a referendum—the majority both of the persons 
voting and of the cantons. The same method was copied in 
Australia when the constitution of the Commonwealth was adopted. 
But the results in the two countries have been quite the opposite. 
The Swiss have not found it very difficult to secure the passage of 
amendments (although, prtrtar | , they have had a goodly number 
of rejections). In Australia, however, amendments have been very 
hard to obtain. A large part of the explanation is that it has proven 
easier to win a majority in eleven and a half cantons out of twenty- 
two than in four states out of six. 
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The same truth, that the operation of a political principle will 
vary with its surrounding context, can be further illustrated by a 
comparison of the parliamentary systems in the United Kingdom 
and the Union of South Africa. In the formal constitutional sense, 
British parliamentarism accepts the rule that anything becomes law 
which has been voted by a simple majority of the M.P.s, following 
regular procedure, and is signed by the Crown. What prevents 
majority tyranny in practice is not any legal restraint or institutional 
separation of powers, but the political checks that derive from an 
dune opposition, periodic elections, free press and assembly, and 
an alert public. Transport the legal omnipotence of the —* 
majority to another continent—translate it, too, into Afrikaans— 
and you have the situation which in the last five years has come 
menacingly closer to actuality in the Union of South Africa. Dr. 
Malan and Mr. Strydom have there invoked the British principle 
to overcome the legal obstacles of entrenched clauses and judicial 
review. If it is safe for the majority in Parliament to be constitu- 
tionally untrammelled in Great Britain, is this principle “ny safe 
in the bitter racial and cultural divisions of South Africa: 

Inevitably, as the last example shows, the configurative outlook 
embraces wider categories than the political. It may extend to any 
a ony of society—whether economic, religious, ethnic, cultural, or 
what you will—that bears directly upon the state. One cannot 
interpret politics intelligently in the South African case without 
placing the racial factor in the foreground and centre of the picture. 
In Canada, the relations between the linguistic and religious groups 
closely condition the functioning of the federal system. There, in 
order to promote a national unity that is compounded of two 
cultural traditions, the majority applies self-restraint to the exercise 
of its formal powers and the minority, by the sheer massing of solid 
negativism, can often exercise a veto. In Brazil, as I found when 
serving under the Technical Assistance Administration of the 
United Nations, in order to understand the administrative process it 
was necessary to read widely in history, economics, anthropology, 
and sociology. The total culture of a community is interwoven with 
the patterns of its politics. Of this truth one becomes the more 
forcibly aware, to the extent that the culture that one studies is the 
more alien to one’s own. 

Yet, here too a word of caution is needed. It is possible to draw 
false deductions from configurations that look similar, just as one 
may be misled by a similarity of names in describing objects that 
are essentially different. Shakespeare has parodied such abuse of 
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comparisons in a superb example of bad logic. This occurs in 
Henry V where, after the victory over the French, a group of 
soldiers are praising the qualities of their king. The enthusiastic 
Welshman proceeds to demonstrate that Henry is to be ranked with 
Alexander ss Great. The premisses for his conclusion are these : — 
Henry was born in Monmouth, while Alexander was born in 
Macedon. There is a river in Monmouth, called the Wye; and 
there is also a river in Macedon, though what they call it is “ out 
of my prains.”” Then—the final link in the chain of reasoning: 
“And there is salmons in poth.” Therefore, Henry = Alexander. 
Q.E.D. 

With all the risks involved, to encompass in one’s comparisons 
the entire framework and functioning of a government is as difficult 
as it is intellectually fascinating and challenging. How does one 
comprehend and correlate the entire er Tale people with those 
of another? If it can be done at all, the two pre-requisites would 
seem to be an adequate scheme of classification and an interpretive 
philosophy. New ways of classifying our data are needed because 
the materials on which we now draw cover a much larger segment 
of human experience. The horizons of our thought have expanded 
in space as well as time. Just as the passing of each decade brings 
to- the researcher a fresh flood of archives and documents and 
lengthens our perspectives, so does the political reawakening of 
Asia and Africa call for a wider field of vision and greater depth 
among all scholars—no matter what may be the particular cultural 
antecedents of the individual researcher. It is in this respect that 
the International Political Science Association responded to a 
genuine need at the Florence round-table, to which the geographical 
distribution of its participants supplies cogent testimony. 

But it cannot be too eee y repeated that, in addition to neat 
conceptual frameworks for fitting facts into pigeonholes, what are 
no less urgently required are philosophies. Without some moral 
ordering of priorities, some hierarchy of values, comparisons are as 
insipid as food that is served without seasoning or sauce. In the 
rt of politics it is the taste that counts, since ours is a discipline 
which belongs with the humanities and has only superficial con- 
nections with the physical sciences. What distinguishes the works 
of the classic authors in this field is that they combined their 
empirical data with a political philosophy, using the one to enlighten 
and rectify the other. This is true of Aristotle and Montesquieu, of 
de Tocqueville, Bagehot, and Wilson. It is also true of James 
Bryce, whose writings deserve better than some of the hostile 
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strictures that are quoted from Florence.* Modern Democracies 
was, and remains, a great book, because it successfully integrates a 
mass of significant , within a coherent philosophy explicitly 
formulated. Admittedly, Bryce has his preferences. But he is quite 
honest about them, and such was his concern for objectivity that he 
resolutely refused to include his own country in his analysis. Nor 
is he as “ parochial ’’ as his critics impute. A range of knowledge 
and insight that covered the history of Graeco-Roman antiquity 
and the Holy Roman Empire, and which in his own day extended 
over western Europe, North and South America, South Africa, and 
Australasia was no narrow intellectual feat. What Bryce did was 
to state the outline of a philosophy, to review a large number of 
countries in a truly configurative manner, and then in the light of 
the evidence to discuss broadly a number of weighty issues that test 
and re-check the philosophy. His method could still serve us as a 
model. 

One may conclude with the hope that the continuing inter- 
change of views among scholars of differing backgrounds and view- 
= will provide the stimulus, not only to refine our “ typologies,” 

ut also to develop what we most need at this juncture of political 
affairs—a philosophy for the role of government in the further 
civilisation of Man. 


* See Heckscher, op. cit., pp. 72-73 
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BRITISH CENTRAL GOVERNMENT, 
1914-1956 
H. R. G. GREAVES 


I 


One way of clearly depicting our present structure of central 
administration would be by the use of pointed contrasts with some 
earlier date, such as the beginning of the century. This could brin 

into vivid relief its most significant aspects. The cheaaaeatian 
account of changing organisation over 2 period of nearly half a 
century, which emerges from the work of the Institute of Public 
Administration study group,’ loses something of this vividness, 
although it gains in the comprehensiveness of the detailed historical 
survey it provides. Its wealth of authoritative material will make 
it an essential book of reference for the years that have followed the 
Haldane Report on the Machinery of Government. And there is 
much new information revealed in it on recent developments in 
administrative organisation, especially in the Tt sections on 
the central co-ordination of government and the handling of 
administrative change, which has hitherto been quite unnecessarily 
hidden from public knowledge. But the complexity of detail may 


_ be thought a little to obscure the analysis and, scr inevitably, 


to place this contribution in a different category from the document 
produced by the Haldane Committee, one of historical narrative 
rather than directive reasoning. Seeing the story as a complex series 
of successive alterations of detail, of adaptations of see, ac of 
increases in numbers, and of new functions, devices and methods 
may cause us to overlook the fundamental character of the change 
that has occurred. The historical continuity of an evolutionary 
process may hide the real revolution in the perspective of the 
relationship between state and citizen which divides the middle of 
the century from its beginning, and constitutes a vitally important 
and revealing contrast. 

That perspective at the outbreak of the first world war belonged 
essentially to the nineteenth century. The functions of the state 
were still thought to be confined to maintaining internal order and 
external defence, conducting foreign relations, and controlling vast 

* The author is Reader in Public Administration in the University of London. 


1 The Organisation of British Central Government, 1914-1956. Edited by D. N. Chester, 
written by F. M. G. Willson (Allen & Unwin. 457 pp. 32s.). 
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overseas territories and populations. Such rudimentary social 
services as existed were mainly the concern of local authorities, 
whether for the assistance of the poor or the education of the 
working class, though some beginnings had been made by the 
Liberal Government in old age pensions and health and unemploy- 
ment insurance under pom administration. There was no idea 
that the state should direct economic affairs, still less actively 
participate in industry or commerce, undertake research activities on 
its own account, or organise development and investment. The 
organisation of central administration itself was considered as a 
permanent structure, with at most the need for occasional and inter- 
mittent inquiries, which could be safely left to ad hoc committees 
of amateurs or royal commissions to undertake. 

Despite the much greater recognition of social responsibility 
which occurred during and as a result of the first war, and the 

litical controversies to which it led in the following years, and 
nee much central government was driven unwillingly into 
more active participation, the attempt to revert to the pre-war 
attitude was largely successful after 1922. The flood was dammed, 
except for a few trickles, and could not break until the necessities 
of the second world war released it. But the release when it came 
was all the more overwhelming. 

In the thirties, it is true, especially after the onset of the 
depression, the view was spreading that government might have a 
part to play in strengthening the economy. But this part consisted 
mainly in responding to signals of distress, supporting with export 
guarantees or tariffs or coming to the rescue with subsidies, though 
it might charge a price for its aid by imposing a scheme of market- 
ing, as in agriculture, or of rationalisation, as in cotton and shipping. 
This involved some slight central government function of economic 
policy formulation, but scarcely anything that could be called a 
central economic administration. It was the patent need too for 
rationalisation in order to avoid increasing chaos which brought 
acceptance of the one measure of socialisation of the period, that of 
London Transport. With this exception, in the main part of what 
can now be seen as a transitional period of administrative attitudes, 
the only measure to take over for social benefit any source of wealth 
was the Petroleum Production Act, 1934. This vested in the com- 
munity all oil and natural gas which might exist in the subsoil of 
Britain; but in no significant quantity was there known to be any! 
With this might be peianed the Atomic Energy Authority Act, 
1954, providing for the public ownership, exploitation and control 
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of a vast potential, involving huge investment, enormously expensive 
research, and immense possible profit. It would surely be neither 
cynical nor fanciful to take this as expressing a wholly different 
attitude of social responsibility for the production of wealth. It 
also typifies the enhanced requirements of a central administration 
upon which is imposed the obligation to deal with matters of such 
magnitude, and which, since the White Paper of 1944, has also the 
recognised obligation to secure full employment, a nt standard 


of living, and the avoidance of inflation and balance o payments 
difficulties. 


II The Number of Officials 


This is already much to attempt to achieve. It adds considerably 
to the functions of central administration. Still further functions 
have been added by the series of nationalisation Acts, and the great 
increase in insurance and other social welfare measures of the 
Labour Government in the immediate post-war years. All this has 
entailed an expansion of central government organisation to deal 
with these added responsibilities, which has gone on alongside the 
contraction naturally accompanying the transition from war to 
peace. Now, a decade after the a of the war, it may be possible 
to assume that a certain stability has been reached, and so to begin 
to compare present and past. 

Comparison of the total number of officials in the departments 
of central government, however, is not as instructive as it appears. 
So many qualifying factors need to be remembered, and there are 
always difficulties of definition. When, for instance, a new public 
corporation takes with it a body of officials from a department, 
they will cease to be counted and a wholly unreal reduction will 
seem to have occurred. It is not unknown for political claims to 
have been made on the basis of such unrealities. Nevertheless some 
figures may be given as broadly illustrative. 

Excluding the Post Office, there were about six times as many 
non-industrial civil servants in departments of central government 
in 1956 as in 1914, and nearly three times as many as in 1935. 
While the number of officers dealing with the collection of taxes 
had increased at half, and those concerned with the social services 
at double, this rate, those in economic departments had conformed 
to the general pattern of growth. And in 1956 there were — 
the same number in each of these three categories—about 60,000. 
Civil servants in the defence departments have increased at about 
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the same rate as those in social service departments, that is at double 
the average. 

Another fact is more significant than this over-all growth. It is 
the movement out of Whitehall, and into more Set contact 
with the population. While in 1935 only about half the total were 
in departments having extensive local or regional organisations, and 
in 1914 scarcely one-sixth, in 1956 this was true of nearly all, and 
no less than two out of every three were actually based on offices 
outside London. The state, from being a far-off authority, vested 
with supreme power, whose chief visible expression was the armed 
forces and the courts of justice, has become the principal organiser 
of that system of co-operation by which society seeks the promotion 
of the health and welfare of its members and the development of 
the national patrimony; and as a social service organisation it enters 
into direct contact with the lives and homes of its ordinary citizens. 


III Central Co-ordination 


At the same time the general structure of central government at 
its apex shows a remarkable degree of continuity. At the level of 
the Cabinet and of departmental Ministers there are important 
developments to record, but they are not revolutionary. The 
Governmental apparatus has shown elasticity enough to absorb the 
extended responsibilities, with adjustments and new devices rather 
than radical change. Yet it would be true to say that it has become 
more efficient as well as more elaborate and articulated. 

There has been an increase of no more than three departmental 
Ministers since 1935 and of seven since 1914, the non-departmental 
Ministers being four at each date, or five in 1956 if a possibly 
temporary Minister without Portfolio is included. The respective 
totals are twenty-nine, twenty-five, and twenty-one. But even this 
could be held to exaggerate the increase, for in 1935 there were two 
Parliamentary Secretaries at the head of practically independent 
departments—Mines and Overseas Trade—which have since dis- 
ye Allowing for this, it would not be unreasonable to claim 
that there is only one more departmental Minister today than in 
1935. Thus an expansion of business requiring a sixfold increase in 
officials since 1914 has been met by the addition of no more than 
seven departmental Ministers since that date; and a threefold 
growth since 1935 by only one more departmental Minister. 

But this has been accompanied by developments of the machinery 
for the central co-ordination of government of the utmost import- 
ance. The Cabinet committee system and the Cabinet secretariat 
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are, of course, the outstanding examples. The first seems to be of 
great flexibility, ranging from the standing committee with as wide 
and general a responsibility as the Future Legislation Committee of 
the Labour Government, to the ad hoc temporary committee 
attending to a special problem or limited field of policy, such as 
the Middle East. We also know of Cabinet committees with wide 
though fairly distinct fields of responsibility, such as civil defence 
or the social services, and others, more limited, concerned with such 
matters as atomic energy or the machinery of government. The 
committee may be used, too, to co-ordinate the work of departments 
whose heads are no longer members of the Cabinet, under the 
chairmanship of a Cabinet Minister, as has been the case with 
defence. There can be no doubt of the supreme value of this 
informal and anonymous machinery to the efficiency of the Cabinet 
system. 

It is sometimes assisted at the official level by corresponding 
interdepartmental committees. It is always assisted by the Cabinet 
secretariat which has expanded considerably, is now directly under 
the Joint Secretary to the Treasury, and which contains its own 
economic intelligence section. 

This much increased scale of activity, without the accompani- 
ment of an equivalent addition to the number of departmental 
Ministers, must have made more heavy the burden falling on each. 
It has certainly meant that the business of central direction and 
co-ordination is more time-consuming, as well as more compelling. 
The greater absorption of Ministers in affairs of administration has 
undoubtedly contributed to the enhanced position of the Prime 
Minister, upon whom falls more exclusively ) task of superintend- 
ing government as a whole. The larger the machine and the more 
those running it become engrossed in its complexities, the greater 

ows the relative importance of the eye that has to range over the 
whole, and the hand that has to be ready to deal with any weakness 
which may reveal itself. 

Of no small significance in this connection is the evidence of a 
speedier adjustment and adaptation of the central machinery which 
the last decade has shown. This is largely attributable to the 
greater attention paid since 1946 to the scientific treatment of 
machinery of government questions. The creation and continuance, 
both at the ministerial and at the official level, of committees with 
that responsibility attests this change, so long demanded and hither- 
to so inadequately met. They are now served, we learn, by a 
full-time principal. Whether or not this is yet enough may be open 
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to doubt, but at least it is a great improvement. And this whole 
development has been immensely helped by the provisions of the 
Ministers of the Crown (Transfer of Functions) Act, 1946. Since 
that measure was passed, which authorises the transfer of any 
statutory functions of one department to another by —— Order 
in Council, no less than forty such transfers have taken place. No 
one can doubt that this has meant not only a conteadiie tidying 
up of central administration but its much more rapid adaptation to 
need, and that this has facilitated a more efficient performance 
by the Prime Minister of his function as chief architect of the 
governmental structure. 


IV Economic Activities 


The growth of state activity in industry, commerce, and the pro- 
vision of economic services is so extensive and varied that it cannot 
be briefly summarised. Direct participation has replaced, on a large 
scale, regulation and support hom a distance. The operation of 
public corporations, owning and running such industries as trans- 
port, coal, electricity, is not normally regarded in this country as 
falling within the realm of central administration. The attempt has 
indeed been consciously made to insulate the one from the other by 
a process which is not always easy logically to sustain. But the 
pr on the administrative structure of such direct participation 
cannot yet be thought of as having attained to stability. There have 
been more changes among the group of departments dealing with 
economic matters than in any other group. The Board of Trade 
has probably covered a more 7 Heese po of responsibilities 
than any other single department. Few would claim that in this 
general field — like an optimum structure has yet been 
attained, or would doubt that here there is most room for improve- 
ment. To suggest that in this connection will lie a considerable 
part of the task falling to those concerned with machinery of 
government in the next decade is not, however, to deny that useful 
reforms have taken place. “‘ Though the Board of Trade has been 
relieved of a number of major functions since 1914, within its more 
compact jurisdiction its work is far more extensive than was the case 
forty years ago, and the Board is even now in a constant dilemma 
over the size of its staff and over its internal organisation.” 


V The Impact of Science 


Another development which deserves special notice relates to the 
contribution of the scientist to the business of government. There 
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are two aspects of this. First is the growth throughout the adminis- 
tration as a whole, and appearing in nearly all departments, of a 
new scientific civil service alon side the old one which originated in 
the recommendations of Treuves and Northcote and their imple- 
mentation by Gladstone. The second is the attention now paid to 
scientific research, and the emergence of the Lord President of the 
Council as something in the nature of the Minister of Research 
envisaged by the Haldane Committee. 

Placed under his responsibility are the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, the Medical Research Council, the Agricul- 
tural Research Council, Nature Conservancy, and the Atomic 
Energy Office, though this last has recently been transferred to the 
Prime Minister. The use of his office for this purpose represents a 
real achievement in the art of administrative improvisation. 
Research activities are clearly unsuited to the normal departmental 
set-up. They call for independence and yet for high-level support. 
Organisation under more or less autonomous professional dies 
secures the one; the generalised authority of a principal member of 
the Government ensures the other. And few can doubt that the 
solution found is an improvement on the idea in its original form. 

But this, of course, by no means exhausts the central administra- 
tion’s activities in relation to scientific research. The Defence 
Ministries and the Ministry of Supply have responsibilities in one 
direction, the Board of Trade in another. The latter is not only 
concerned in this field with statistical activities such as the censuses 
of production and distribution, but also has under its authority the 
Research Development Corporation and the Council of Industrial 
Design. Through the University Grants Committee the Treasury 
also oe a direct responsibility covering important research activities. 
And so indeed have most of the economic and social service 
ministries. 

What emerges, therefore, is a general picture of active state 
participation in, as well as support of, a widely varied field of 
research work. Here, perhaps more than in any other aspect of 
central government responsibility, can a vivid contrast be drawn 
with the position in 1914. And it reflects once again the funda- 
mentally changing character of the activities covered by the 
organisation of British central government. 
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LABOUR RELATIONS IN OVERSEAS 
TERRITORIES 


B. C. ROBERTS 
I 


One after another Britain’s colonial territories are gaining their inde- 
pendence. This year it was the turn of Ghana and Malaya and 
they will soon be followed by Nigeria and the West Indies. Much 
has been written about Britain’s record as a colonial Power and the 
legacy she has bequeathed to those new nations, in terms of their 
parliamentary systems of government, independent judiciaries, and 
efficient civil services. Less attention, however, has been given to 
the growth of social institutions, such as trade unions, which have 
played a not unimportant part in the industrial and political 
development of the territories in recent years and will play an even 
more significant ) ae in the future. 

There is widespread ignorance, both in Britain and in other 
countries, of the progress that has been made in the field of industrial 
relations. This, perhaps, is not surprising, since the spectacular 
development that has occurred has taken place mainly in the past 
twenty-five years. 

The beginnings of trade unionism may be traced back in some 
territories to the period of the first world war, but when Lord 
Passfield (Sidney Webb) became Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in the second Labour Government, he found that there had been 
little or no development of labour organisation. In 1930, Lord 
Passfield, in a now famous memorandum, informed all colonial 
— that the growth of trade unionism was a desirable and 
egitimate feature of industrial and social development. Legislation 
laying the legal foundations upon which trade unionism could 
develop, already existed in a few colonies, and within the next 
decade similar laws were passed in most of the other territories. 

The laws adopted in each case were based upon the British 
model, with one major exception. Whereas in Britain a union is 
free to register or not, in the colonies registration was made com- 
pulsory. The object behind this retreat from the classic British 
principle of minimum legal interference with trade union autonomy 
was the desire to provide paternalistic guidance to workers without 

* The author is Reader in Industrial Relations in the University of London and tutor in 
charge of the Trade Union Studies course at the London School of Economics and 


Political Science. M.a. Oxford. Author of Trade Union Government and Administra- 
tion in Great Britain. 
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experience of collective organisation for social and economic 
purposes. 

There was little immediate response to this change in policy 
initiated by Lord Passfield; in 1932 only three trade unions had 
registered. The coming of the war and the passing of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act in 1940 transformed the situation. 
A new stimulus was given to industrial and social development, 
since the law provided that, where money supplied under the Act 
was used, proper conditions of labour had to be observed and 
facilities had to be given for the establishment of trade unions." By 
1955 there were 1,177 registered trade unions and 223 employers’ 
organisations with a total membership of almost one million. 

Since out of the total population of Britain’s colonial territories 
of some seventy-five million less than five million are engaged in 
wage-earning occupations, it would seem that about 20 per cent. 
are organised. This conclusion would be regarded by some autho- 
rities as grossly exaggerated. A recent official publication has 
stated that, “it is doubtful whether even as many as 5 per cent. of 
wage earners in the dependencies as a whole are paying members of 
trade unions.” * It may well be true that at any moment only a 
small number of union members are paid up, but it is doubtful 
whether this strict standard of computing membership should be 
applied as a measure of union strength in the different conditions 
that prevail in the colonies. Although paid-up members may be 
few, at any one time, those who are in arrears with their contribu- 
tions do not consider that they have dropped out of the union. 
What is more, from the point of view of union activity they can 
usually be relied upon to do the leaders’ bidding as effectively as the 
paid-up members. There are, of course, pecs. ape differences in 
the density of organisation and degree of maturity reached by the 
unions in different territories. Perhaps the most advanced and well 
organised unions are to be found in the West Indies and some of 
the weakest in Africa. 


II 


Trade unionism is a world-wide phenomenon. It has developed in 
every industrial country under very different systems of government 
and types of social structure. Whatever the attitude of the British 
Government might have been, trade unionism would have 
developed in the colonies with the growth of commerce and 


1 Walter Bowen, Colonial Trade Unions, Fabian Research Series No. 167. 
2 Labour in the United Kingdom Dependencies, H.M.S.O. 1957. 
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industry, but it may well be questioned whether it would have 
reached its present state of advance had it not been for the positive 
steps taken by the British and Colonial Governments, the Trades 
Union Congress, and such international agencies as the International 
Labour Organisation and the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

The British Government followed up the provision of a legal 
framework within which the unions could grow by encouraging the 
establishment of labour departments in the territories and by settin 
up a central organisation or the supply of labour services. In 193 
a Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies was 
appointed; the labour advisory staff was subsequently extended to 
include a Deputy Labour Adviser, and an Assistant Labour Adviser 
who is a woman, and specially concerned with problems as they 
affect her sex. A Social § Services Department was also created to 
advise on social policy; one part of this section of the Colonial Office 
is almost entirely concerned with labour matters.* 

An important step was taken in 1942 with the establishment of 
the Colonial Labour Advisory Committee. This body is charged 
with the duty of considering and advising on all questions con- 
cerning the employment of labour. The chairman of the 
Committee is the Minister of State for the Colonies, and its 
members, who are appointed by the Secretary of State, include 
representatives of the British Employers’ Confederation and the 
Overseas Employers’ Federation, the Trades Union Congress, and 
independent members with knowledge and experience of Colonial 
Labour problems. 

The Colonial Labour Advisory Committee has, in an unspec- 
tacular fashion, done a great deal to foster a healthy policy and to 
promote a continuous interest in labour problems. At the same 
time as the Committee was set up, another important experiment 
was embarked upon by the Colonial Office. Six British trade 
unionists were appointed as labour officers and sent to Trinidad, 
the Gold Coast, Palestine, Sierra Leone, British Guiana, and Nigeria 
to assist in the development of trade unions. Each of the men 
selected was an experienced trade union official, but more than 
—— was required to make a success of the job they were 
called upon to undertake. Considerable diplomatic skill was 
required, since the confidence of the local trade unionists had to be 
won, a good working relationship with the senior officers of the 
territory's Colonial Service had to be built up, and care had to be 

* Ibid, p 4. 
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taken neither to provoke hostility from employers nor, on the other 
hand, to develop too intimate a contract with them. The results 
of the experiment were extremely encouraging and there are 
now nineteen trade unionist labour officers employed in thirteen 
territories.‘ 

The Colonial Office has been concerned to promote general 
labour services as well as trade unions. The first department to be 
set up by a colony to deal with labour problems was established 
by Malaya in 1912, but it was in the 1930s and 1940s that labour 
departments were created in all but the tiniest of the territories. 
Today more than 400 officers, of whom about half are indigenous 
and recruited locally, are employed by labour departments.’ 
Through these departments a great deal is being done to build up 
the kind of services provided in this country 4 the Ministry of 
Labour. Labour exchanges have been developed, fair wages clauses 
adopted, arbitration and conciliation ines 20 have been estab- 
lished, workmen’s compensation laws passed, and minimum wages 
boards set up in appropriate circumstances. 


Great efforts have been made to recruit and train staff of a high 
calibre. Training courses for labour officers were first started in 
Britain in 1939, but they had to be limited during the war. Since 
1948 the Ministry of Labour has arranged, twice a year, training 
courses lasting three months. Labour officers attending these 
courses are given an intensive training in administrative techniques; 
they spend a period of time at the headquarters of the Ministry of 
Labour followed by a further period of practical work in regional 
and local offices. In addition to the special facilities provided by 
the Ministry of Labour in the United Kingdom, local training 
schemes are being established. Another valuable development is the 
holding of regional conferences of labour officers at regular 
meee 5 In this way information and experience can be pooled. 
This type of activity has now become international in its scope. 
Conferences on common problems affecting Belgian, French, and 
British colonies have been held in Africa. In 1952 an Inter-African 
Labour Institute was established under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara. The 
Institute, now situated at Brazzaville in French Equatorial Africa, 
is directed by a Labour Officer who was formerly in Nigeria. 


4 Several of the trade unionist labour officers from the United Kingdom have risen to be 
Labour Commissioners or Deputy Commissioners, and one has become Deputy Labour 
Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

5 Labour in the United Kingdom Dependencies, H.M.S.O. 1957. 
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The labour officers and labour departments have exercised a 
considerable influence on the development of the trade unions and 
the machinery of industrial relations. It now becomes an important 
question as to what is going to happen when territories become 
independent. Impressive as the growth of trade unionism appears, 
there are many weaknesses that will be exposed when the experi- 
enced British advisers are withdrawn, and the Colonial Office no 
longer stands behind the labour departments. 

In most of the colonies there are to be found examples of well 
organised, well led, and well administered unions, but for every 
established, viable organisation there are dozens of small, weak, and 
badly run unions. For example, in Nigeria there are 162 unions 
with a total membership of 141,000; in Trinidad there are sixty 
unions with a total membership of 41,000; in Hongkong 230 unions 
share between them 178,000 members. This kind of situation ought 
perhaps to be expected, since the history of trade unionism in many 
countries is a history of, at first, small local organisations, coalescing 
at a later stage into fee and larger units. 

It is worth noting that there are some distinct differences in the 
nature of the organisations which exist in the colonies and the early 
British trade unions. In Britain unions were formed by groups of 
skilled craftsmen living in the same district and meeting together 
outside their place of employment. The common interest which 
bound them together was their craft, not their place of employment. 
Thus it was a natural development from district to nation-wide 
organisation. In Africa and other colonies the basis of organisation 
is often the place of work. In cases where the employer is the 
government or a sa company, with scattered units of employ- 
ment, the union may have gradually spread until it includes workers 
in every branch over a very wide area. 

The — or company basis of trade union organisation has a 
logic and is convenient, but it also has many disadvantages. It may 
sometimes mean that the union leader is, in effect, a prisoner of the 
employer; that he becomes, in exchange for certain benefits, simply 
an agent of the company. On the other hand, this basis of organisa- 
tion generally means that it is the larger and more progressive firms 
that are organised, and usually these are the European or American 
concerns. The smaller, frequently locally owned firms, which pay 
low wages and provide extremely bad working conditions, are 
generally unorganised. The larger firms with enlightened labour 
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policies have sometimes gone out of their way to help build up the 
prestige of the unions. Unfortunately the provision of good wages 
and extensive welfare schemes does not always bring Seas better 
trade unionism, or even better industrial relations. Since the unions 
are based on the firm the leaders have not a strong incentive to 
organise the backward areas of industry and commerce; it is easier 
to take advantage of the goodwill of the employer who has accepted 
trade union organisation. 

Another type of union which has developed in the colonies, 
particularly in the West Indies, is the omnibus organisation which 
will recruit any kind of worker employed in any industry. Such 
organisations are usually loosely organised round the personality of 
the leader, who is often a flamboyant character. Trade unionism of 
this kind is far removed from the traditional trade unionism of the 
craft type which seeks to provide specific services, and responsible 
leadership, and which has well-defined objectives, but in the context 
of colonial conditions these organisations may play as valuable a 
role as the general unions have done in Britain, if they can build up 
a corps of loyal and efficient officers. 

There are unions in the colonies, for example, the Rubber 
Workers’ Union of Malaya, the Seamen’s Union of Siefra Leone, 
and the Oilworkers’ Union of Trinidad, which are well organised 
and administered and which compare not unfavourably with British 
unions. These are, however, exceptional organisations and they 

rovide a model to be followed as yet by few of their contemporaries. 

In the kind of situation which prevails in most of the colonies, 
where tribal or customary forms of social organisation are breaking 
down under the impact of industrialisation, where the majority of 
workers are illiterate, where the new types of social skills and 
disciplines have yet to be firmly established, leadership becomes 
all important. In the early days of British trade unionism 
tremendous emphasis was placed on the ability and duty of every 
member to participate in the task of leadership. Executive offices in 
the unions were deliberately rotated so that everybody had the 
opportunity of taking a turn at leadership. This system of trade 
union government reflected the character of the members, who, by 
colonial standards, were skilled in social as well as industrial arts 
and had spontaneously founded their organisations. Trade 
unionism in the colonies has been fostered from above, rather than 
developed from below. There have been exceptions to this generali- 
sation, notably in the West Indies, but even here unions have been 
the creation of educated individuals who have often seen a labour 
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organisation as a stepping stone to political power. There are 
examples of trade union leaders who have climbed out of the ranks, 
but even in these cases politics have often claimed their interest. It 
must also be acknowledged that some of the finest and most able 
political leaders in the colonies, such as Lim Yew Hock, in Singa- 

re, have been products of the trade union movement. It is an 
excellent thing that the trade unions are a nursery for future 

litical leaders so long as political aspirations are not allowed to 
jeopardise what should be mainly trade union objectives and 
loyalties. 

It is inevitable that colonial trade unionists should be interested 
in politics, since the desire to influence industrial conditions is 
intimately associated with the desire for national independence. 
However, the experience of trade union movements in every country 
of the world has shown that when politics dominate sooner or later 
the common industrial interest of the members is rent by dissension. 
Unfortunately, the effectiveness of the trade union movements in 
many of the colonies has been seriously sr by political 
activities in the post-war years. In some cases the advance in trade 
union organisation has been almost completely retarded because of 
political disputes, made worse in most cases by fierce personal 
rivalry. Racial divisions are also another potent cause of inter- 
necine conflicts within colonial trade union movements. It is 
difficult to see how problems of this kind can be avoided altogether; 
it would be nice to think that colonial trade union leaders were 
ready to learn what are the limits of political action and how to 
avoid the dangers of racial cleavage from examples elsewhere. In 
fact, they are no more easily convinced by argument and example 
than their British counterparts; bitter experience is the teacher from 
whom they are more likely to learn. 

Politics are not the only danger besetting the unions. In spite of 
manifold efforts by the British administrators to maintain the 
standards of honesty to which we are used in the puritan temperate 
zone countries, corruption is a widespread feature of life in the 
colonies. The trade unions have not been immune from these 
influences and it is an unfortunate fact that many trade union 
leaders have waxed fat on their members. One of the major diffi- 
culties in this respect is that the income of the unions is irregular 
and uncertain. This arises to some extent from the lack of members 
who have the social skills to play the part that voluntary trade union 
officers play in British unions. The problem is not merely one of 
organisation. Incomes of members are often low and they are 
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reluctant to pay contributions unless they can see a tangible reason 
for doing so. In these circumstances union leaders have to make 
their salaries as opportunity offers. Dues can be obtained when a 
victory has been won. This encourages union leaders to stimulate 
demands and to ask for back pay, since the award of a lump sum 
enables them to collect a rake-off. 

Part of the difficulty in establishing a convention that contribu- 
tions should be paid regularly arises from the essentially transitory 
character of paid prin mc. in many territories. Workers in 
African towns are often only temporary migrants who are intent on 
earning a sum of ready cash in order to get married or ——- 
capital goods. When they have achieved their objective they then 
return to their families and their village holdings. As workers 
gradually become divorced from their peasant background and settle 
down to become town dwellers dependent upon the factory, mine, 
and mill for their livelihood they will become more closely identified 
with their organisations and adopt appropriate patterns of behaviour, 
but this will take a long time. 

It was because of dangers such as those which have been outlined 
that registration of trade unions was made compulsory in every 
territory. Thus, in theory, the Registrar of Trade Unions is able to 
maintain continuous supervision of union finances and their 
administration. In practice, however, the Registrar may be faced 
with a situation where strict enforcement of the law would mean 
the destruction of the union. In such circumstances he will usually 
be in close contact with the Labour Department, which, however, 
may well advise that he should proceed with caution. Every 
attempt will be made to improve the situation by warnings and 
persuasion, rather than by seeking to impose the full penalty for 
non-observance of registration provisions. It is sometimes suggested 
that the British are too fussy about moral standards, when, ‘ all, 
early nineteenth-century government in Britain was organised on 
venal lines. And in America and many European countries corrup- 
tion in industrial, trade union, and political circles is no less 
significant. Be this as it may, it is surely the right policy to attempt 
to secure clean, honest unionism. 

The responsibility for the establishment of good trade union 

ractices depends to a large degree upon the sy of the union 
Laiee Considerable efforts have been made to develop good union 
leaders and much has been achieved. The next step is to build up 
an informed rank and file, since only in this way can there be a 
proper check on the activities of the leaders. Labour Departments 
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have encouraged local trade union educational committees and dis- 
cussion groups. An important development in this respect is the 
provision of trade union educational courses by the extra-mural 
departments of the universities and university colleges in the terri- 
tories. Extra-mural lecturers have been appointed in West Africa 
and the West Indies, and numerous courses are now provided. 
Many British university experts in industrial relations have been out 
to the colonies, under the auspices of the Colonial Office, to lecture 
and participate in conferences and courses for trade unionists. The 
results of this work will gradually be seen in the shape of better 
trade union organisation and leadership. 


IV 
The British Trades Union Congress has played a tremendous part in 


encouraging and a the nascent colonial trade unions to 
become firmly established. Following a special study of the situa- 
tion the General Council of the T.U.C. decided in 1956 that it 
would budget to spend on assistance to colonial trade unions 
approximately £32,000 in the following fifteen months. It was 
decided at the 1956 Congress to raise the affiliation fee to the T.U.C. 
by 3d. per member in order, among other things, that more could 
be spent on overseas assistance. In July, 1957, the General Council 
decided to allocate £500,000 to the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions to be used for advancing trade unionism in 
underdeveloped territories. 

The T.U.C. has been concerned to see that the money it made 
available was wisely used. This has been achieved by providing 
grants for specific purposes, such as office equipment, libraries, and 
the expenses incurred in special organising activities. Much has also 
been spent on providing educational facilities. Trade union leaders 
have been brought to Britain to study at Ruskin College and else- 
where, but the general policy is now to encourage the growth of 
educational activities on the spot. It is thought to be wiser to send 
an experienced British trade unionist out to the territories, where 
his knowledge can be made available to a large number, than to 
bring someone to Britain. In order to carry on the advisory and 
assistance work more effectively the T.U.C. has doubled the size 
of its Colonial Department. The extent of the activities of the 
T.U.C. in this field is to be seen in the lengthy report presented by 
the General Council each year to Congress. 

The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions has 
played, since 1949, an increasing role in underdeveloped territories. 
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In British dependencies I.C.F.T.U. work is carried out with the 
knowledge Me the T.U.C., and in turn the T.U.C. has agreed to 
inform the I.C.F.T.U. of any action that it is taking. Relations 
between the T.U.C. and the I.C.F.T.U., though cordial, have not 
been entirely free from difficulties with respect to developments in 
British territories. The principal cause of the problem has been the 
attitude and activities of representatives of the American Federation 
of Labour. Anti-colonialism comes naturally to Americans and this 
should be well understood by Britons in view of their historic 
relations with America. Anti-colonialism is not, however, in itself 
an adequate basis for active intervention in trade union problems in 
British or other dependent territories. The desire of the Americans 
to prove that they are on the side of the indigenous workers and 
against their British “‘ overlords” has led to activities which may 
not be in the best interests of the unions concerned. The passing 
of a law or the supplying of a large sum of money or the financing 
of trips to America are not in themselves bad things to do, but in 
the context in which they occur they may do more harm than good. 
The building up of good trade unionism may be helped by legisla- 
tion, but it cannot be created by legislation alone. Legislation of the 
American type, which provides a legal sanction for almost every 
facet of industrial relations, is a confession of failure to build a 
system that rests on respect and confidence. If the suggestions of 
the Americans were followed the danger would arise in the colonial 
territories that trade unionism became entirely dependent on legal 
regulation. This could very easily happen under American influence, 
especially when territories have ter, granted independence. Nor is 
it necessarily sound policy from the point of view of the long-run 
health of the unions to encourage their belief that American money 
in large quantities is available so long as they make the right kind 
of responses to American overtures. 

The I.C.F.T.U. established a West African Information Centre 
at Accra, Gold Coast, in 1953. This centre, which is directed by a 
British trade unionist, is designed to assist African trade unionists 
to develop their organisations by providing them with advice and 
secretarial help. A monthly paper is published and educational 
courses are run regularly. In November, 1955, a three-week inter- 
national seminar was held at the centre, and an African Regional 
Conference was held in 1957 to discuss trade union rights, organisa- 
tion, economic developments, and the co-ordination of future 
activities. Similar activities have been organised by the I.C.F.T.U. 
in other regions of the world. 
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V 


The growth of trade unionism in the colonies has been followed, 
as it was in Britain, though somewhat tardily, by the establishment 
of employers’ organisations. Twenty-two employers’ federations 
with interests in the British Commonwealth are affiliated to the 
Overseas Employers’ Federation which has its headquarters in 
London. The Overseas Employers’ Federation has sought not only 
to secure the affiliation of existing organisations, but to build new 
associations where none existed. 

British companies have become more and more conscious during 
the past twenty years that industrial relations in the colonies must 
be based on the same principles as those which govern industrial 
relations in Britain. The fundamental position was clearly put as 
follows by the Overseas Employers’ Federation in its recently 
published 11th annual report. ‘The management of labour 
relations between parties of equal knowledge and foresight; between 
partners who share the same desires and aims but are divided only 
in their judgment of the means and the opportunities that may best 
assure their ends; between partners who desire only to serve the 
communities of which they are the mainstay and not some vague 
and inchoate ideals or anarchies.”” As the report continues to say, 
these are new ideas in the colonies; they would certainly not be 
accepted by every employer. 

Some idea of the extent to which British companies are moving 
may be gained from the increasing numbers of personnel officers 
and industrial relations advisers that are being appointed by com- 
panies with overseas operations. The big companies are now, in 
many instances, far ahead of their employees in their thinking on 
industrial relations. The problem which often confronts personnel 
officers is how to foster the development of sound trade unionism 
without undermining the self-respect and independence of the 
organisation with whom they have to deal. It is an easy matter for 
a large company to provide a headquarters for the union, to sub- 
sidise the activities of its officers, and to make things easy for them 
in many other ways, but in so doing it may corrupt and handicap 
the growth of responsible, democratic trade unionism. British 
companies with interests in the colonies are often portrayed by left- 
wing writers as vicious exploiters of the indigenous working 
population. Whatever they were guilty of doing in the past it is 
now freely admitted by native members of labour departments that 
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it is the British employer who obeys the law, who is setting the pace 
in welfare and industrial relations policy. 

British employers are often highly critical of the failure of 
colonial governments to tackle such problems as health, housing, 
and unemployment more vigorously. Frequently employers are 
having to carry responsibilities for the provision of services which in 
Britain would be carried by the state. The difficulty here is the 
limited revenues at the disposal of colonial governments; until the 
tax capacity of countries rises so as to enable better social services 
to be financed centrally, governments will inevitably often have to 
leave desirable welfare schemes to private initiative. Whilst, there- 
fore, it is proper that companies established in colonies should 
contribute to the social welfare of their workpeople, it will be in the 
best interest of healthy industrial relations if local governments can 
provide better services as soon as possible so that the paternalism 
which was inevitable in the past can disappear and the emergence 
of independent, self-reliant employees be expedited. 

As yet it is only a minority of employers who hold these far- 
sighted views. In many instances employers are fearful of the 
growth of trade unionism and they have resisted the development of 
collective bargaining, since this involves the recognition of the 
ability of unions to negotiate oy age Collective i | 
machinery is, however, gradually being established; in a number o 
territories Joint Industrial Councils have been set up. The negotia- 
tion of collective agreements that will fairly satisfy the interests of 
both employers and workpeople and be honoured by them, is a 
highl? sophisticated process which demands considerable skill and 
moral qualities. It is obviously going to take many years to achieve 
the standards of collective bargaining that prevail in the advanced 
industrial countries. 


VI 


There are some experts on industrial relations who have questioned 
the wisdom of applying concepts developed out of industrial 
experience in Britain and other western countries to Africa, Asia, 
and elsewhere. Referring to the British policy one writer has 
recently commented, “it is tacitly assumed that projection into the 
African context of British trade unionism, with its superstructure of 
collective bargaining, is the obvious and right way to bring about 
an improvement in labour relations. There is, however, no a priori 
justification for assuming that what is right in one country at a 
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given stage of its development is necessarily right, with or without 
modification, in another, or that what has worked well ‘back 
home’ must (unless the people are incorrigibly stupid) necessarily 
work well ‘ out here.’ Colonial administrators tend to try to create, 
if not people, then societies in their own image.” ° 

Such words of caution are salutary, but they pose a problem 
rather than suggest an answer. It is, of course, true that wages 
and working conditions in industrial societies could be pe a 
without the elaborate machinery that has been evolved in the 
advanced white countries. They could be settled on the basis of an 
individual contract, but experience has shown that the bargaining 
strength of the parties is unequally balanced and as a result work- 
people have everywhere sought to redress the balance by organisa- 
tion. They could be settled by the state, but if this was done 
without consultation it would be a totalitarian method. If it were 
done after consultation it would be necessary for the parties to be 
organised. 

Since these are the alternative ways of determining wages and 
working conditions it is perhaps not merely the arbitrary whim of 
colonial administrators that is responsible for the development of 
trade unionism and collective bargaining in British dopabdeat terri- 
tories. Institutions will naturally be influenced by the environment 
in which they operate and certainly the extent to which the govern- 
ment is the employer will affect the system of industrial relations 
and the evolution of economic policy. It does not follow, however, 
that different fundamental principles ought to be applied to overseas 
territories simply because they are at an early stage in their economic 
and social development. 


Davison has questioned the tacit assumption on which British 
policy has been based because he believes that the development of 
anything like a free market economy is both unlikely and undesir- 
able. He considers, for example, that a programme of farm 
collectivisation on the Chinese model is the sine qua non of raisin 
the efficiency of agriculture in Ghana. This, he recognises, wil 
create a problem in labour relations, but, he writes, “‘ let there be no 
indignation about this. It is as essential a development, if the 
economy is to avoid stagnation, as was the Enclosure Movement in 
Britain in the clghaceath century, and powerful arguments may be 
advanced in support of the view that a reorganisation of agricultural 


* R. B. Davison: “* Labour Relations in Ghana,’’ The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, March 1957. 
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holdings, with its inevitable modification of the system of land 
tenure, is unavoidable if agricultural productivity is to rise.” ’ 

It is to be regretted that an English intellectual should give 
the impression that productivity can only be raised by measures of 
a totalitarian character when there have been demonstrations, under 
British guidance, of alternatives that have given impressive results 
in terms of higher productivity without loss of freedom to the state. 
The Gezira scheme in the Sudan provides an example of the type 
of approach to economic development in which the state, foreign 
capital and expertise, and the native peasant population work 
together as partners. The underlying philosophy of the Gezira 
scheme is democratic, as Arthur Gaitske l, late managing director 
of the Gezira Board, shows in a brilliant background paper written 
for the Duke of Edinburgh’s Study Conference on Human Problems 
of Industrial Communities within the Commonwealth and Empire, 
held at Oxford last year." 

One of the most important conclusions to be drawn from the 
background papers contributed by employers, trade unionists, and 
academics from all over the Commonwealth to the proceedings of 
this remarkable conference, was the universal applicabilit of the 

roblems posed by industrialisation. This was still further con- 
heer by the reports of the study groups and discussions. 
Industrialisation has thrown up fundamentally the same issues 
everywhere and they can be approached in a totalitarian spirit or in 
a democratic spirit. This is not, of course, to suggest that the 
magnitude and complexity of the problems does not vary and differ 
from country to country. 

There is no reason to believe that colonial territories will pass 
through exactly the same stages of economic and social development 
as did Britain. Respect for the individual and the idea of voluntary 
autonomous associations took ei root in this country during the 
period of laissez-faire which followed the industrial revolution. 
Since the colonies are jumping the formative stages they are not 
likely to develop liberal traditions spontaneously. If, therefore, the 
democratic ideas that have been evolved and distilled from the 
experience of the more advanced countries are not imported and 
implanted it is highly probable that tribalism will be exchanged for 
totalitarian central government. Davison seems to assume that this 


7 Davison, ibid. 

8 His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh’s one Conference on the Human Problems 
of Industrial Communities within the Commonwealth and Empire. Two vols. (Oxford. 
338 and 339 pp. 42s.) 
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will be to the advantage of the colonial peoples, but it is difficult 
to see why it should be a gain to avoid the miseries that were the 
lot of the early English mine, mill, and factory workers, only to 
become proles in a modern totalitarian state. If this fate is to be 
avoided by colonial peoples there is no other way but for them to 
adopt the principles which have become generally accepted as 
making for democracy. 

The universality of such concepts as the freedom of association, 
the right of collective bargaining, and the right to strike, and the 
way in which they have become embodied in the corpus of inter- 
national law, has recently been expounded in an outstanding book 
by the Assistant Director-General of the International Labour 
Office. He has shown how gradually there has been built up a 
system of international standards, based on fundamental principles 
of human rights, which are enforced by accepted procedures. It isa 
primary task of the International Labour Organisation to see that 
these fundamental principles apply to the same degree in under- 
developed territories as they do in the more advanced metropolitan 
states. Of course there are difficulties; totalitarian methods are 
much simpler and easier, and the governments of the newly inde- 
pendent territories may be tempted to introduce repressive measures. 
If they make this mistake they must be subjected to the same kind 
of international pressures as were brought to bear against their 
previous imperial rulers. There is no reason why the peoples living 
in underdeveloped territories should not, in the long run, be equally 
as successful in the conduct of such social institutions as trade 
unions, co-operatives, employers’ associations and the other 
voluntary associations which are part of the essential foundations 
of freedom in the modern industrial state. Whatever the short- 
comings of British colonial policy might have been there can be no 
possible doubt that the governments of both parties have been 
absolutely right to foster free trade unionism and a pattern of 
industrial relations based in principle upon ideas pioneered and 
tested in Britain and the western se 


* C. Wilfred Jenks, The International Protection of Trade Union Freedom (Stevens. 
592 pp. £4 4s.). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Opium oF THE INTELLECTUALS. By Raymonp Aron. Translated by 
Terence Kirmartin. [Secker. 324 pp. 35s.] 


Tue merits of M. Aron’s book are many and great; the defects are few but 
also great. First let us enumerate its merits. It is a brilliant and original 
book. M. Aron has more ideas in 100 lines than most political, sociological, 
or historical writers produce in 100 pages. The ideas are as solid as the earth 
and as brilliant as the stars. They are concerned with an analysis or clinical 
examination of the inside of the heads of the intelligentsia, the political 
beliefs, re aims and objects of the Left intellectuals, principally in 
France, but also in Great Britain. In the first part of his book he deals with 
political myths which have profoundly influenced and still influence European 
intellectuals in the West. There are three great illusions which haunt their 
minds and direct their thoughts: the great myth of progress on the Left and 
reaction on the Right; the historical and political apotheosis of revolution; 
and finally the apotheosis of the proletariat as the collective saviour. In the 
second part M. Aron investigates the “idolatry of history,” the enormous 
importance which history and its interpretation, thanks to Marxism, are given 
in contemporary political thought and the conflict of ideologies. The third 
part is devoted to a more microscopic survey of the composition, traditions, 
ideologies of the intelligentsia. Here M. Aron gives us an illuminatin 
analysis of the differences in the psychology and political outlook of British 
and French intellectuals. 

The author is a distinguished French sociologist and professor of sociology. 
Naturally he is mainly concerned with the position of French intellectuals in 
the political climate of the France of today. Much of his book is therefore 
occupied with the terrific influence of Marxism, communism, and the! Sinaic 
voices from Moscow upon the politics and political thought of the Left iptellec- 
tuals, both communist and anti-communist. Britain, owing to accidfnts of 
geography and history, has no experience of this large scale ideological deluge 
of Marxism and Leninism. But it is extremely interesting for an Englishman 
to read M. Aron’s cautionary tale, his devastating exposition of the effect of 
Marxist’ and Russian opium upon the minds of Frenchmen. The kind of 
thing which Francis Jeanson and even Sartre can believe and write makes the 
matter-of-fact mind of a simple ee boggle. 

M. Aron has both great intelligence and voluminous knowledge. His 
outlook is not merely academic, for he has a profound understanding of the 
conditions of contemporary politics in Britain and America as well as in his 
own country. It is, therefore, a little puzzling at first sight that the book 
leaves one with a slight feeling of disappointment. Why, 7 M. Aron’s 
knowledge, brilliance, profusion of ideas, Gallic clarity, does he leave me to 
some extent fuddled, not quite sure of what he meant the conclusion of the 
matter and of his book to be? The question, put in that way, suggests, 

haps, the answer and the one important fault in the galaxy of his talents. 
He has, as was said above, a profusion of ideas about politics and history, 
about political and communal psychology. The ideas are brilliant, but not 
just superficially brilliant; they are frequently profound both in explaining 
social phenomena and in their imaginative overtones. But he too often seems 
to pursue an idea, because it is true, important, and brilliant, until he has 
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himself forgotten its relevance to the framework of his argument and of his 
book. In a end the reader feels that he has just finished reading a rather 
difficult book, that he remembers a number of illuminating essays on the 
proletariat, on Marxism, on the difference between French and British intellec- 
tuals, but that he would be hard put to it, if he had to say what is the final 
conclusion of the book. 


Leonarp Woo tr. 


Wace Po.icy anp THe Hearty Service. By H. A. Crece and T. E. 
Cuester. [ Blackwell, Oxford. viii and 142 pp. 18s. 6d.] 


ArraNGEMENTs for fixing the wages and salaries of the various categories of 
employees in the National Health Service are unbelievably complicated. In 
the first part of this book the authors describe the relevant machinery in 
detail, showing how it has been fashioned out of the apparatus inherited 
from cee Health Service days. — eight distinct Functional Councils, as 
well as one General Council, have been constituted to look after the pay and 
conditions of medical ancillary staffs, nurses and midwives, clerical and 
administrative employees, professional and technical grades, as well as pharma- 
ceutical, dental, optical, and medical staffs. In the Health Service (as also, 
incidentally, in the universities) direct negotiations between employer and 
employee are, moreover, further complicated by the fact that a third party— 
in this case the Minister of Health—has to find the money to pay i 
rates may be agreed, and has therefore to be associated with any decisions 
reached; while on the staff side the need to provide balanced representation 
for both professional and manual grades has also been a source of complica- 
tion, if not indeed of friction. In the upshot, none of these councils is 
constituted or operated in exactly the same way as any other; and although 
the authors have done their best with their highly intractable material, the 
reader has to make a considerable effort if he is to get a clear and correct 
picture of this formidable structure. 

What, however, is not so difficult to grasp is the way in which this 
machinery has in fact operated. In one respect the NHS can claim to have 
made history—at least so far as this country is concerned. Hospital authorities 
are forbidden by statutory instrument to ay more than negotiated rates; so 
that the practice, common in industry, o paying something over the union 
rate in the hope of attracting or holding an adequate staff in the face of a 
shortage of labour is definitely illegal. Apart, however, from this peculiarity, 
the business of settling wages and salaries in the Health Service has followed 
what has now become the established tradition both in the public services and 
in private industry. 

That alas! is tantamount to saying that the whole procedure is thoroughly 
irrational. Any rational system of wage determination must consistently 
follow certain recognised criteria, such as movements in the cost of living, 
relativity with specified other occupations (not with different ones on the 
occasion of each claim) or indices of the adequacy of recruitment in the 
— concerned. Such criteria could equally well be either economic or 
social, and more than one of them could be operative simultaneously—pro- 
vided, that is, that some system of priorities was established in cases where 
they conflicted with one another. What is not rational is to invoke any 
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criterion that happens to be convenient on any occasion, abandoning this in 
favour of something else next time. That, however, alike inside oat outside 
the Health Service, is what is usually done; and the result is that in the 
course of collective bargaining a vast amount of time and effort is wasted in 
presenting essentially phoney arguments, which are meaningless in default of 
acceptance of some common principles by both sides. For example: at one 
time the management side of one of the NHS functional councils proclaims 
that it does “not accept the view that the increase in the Index of Retail 
Prices should be the determining factor” in wage changes. At other times 
increases offered by management are defended on the ground that they are 
adequate to meet the rise in the cost of living. In 1953 a movement of 2-2 per 
cent. in the cost of living was said not to justify any increase; but in 1954 an 
increase of only 2-8 per cent. in the index was held to justify an advance of 
4s. weekly. Equally irrational is the use made of arguments based on shortage 
of labour, which in various branches of the Health Service, as elsewhere, is 
often instanced as a reason for increasing rates of pay. Intelligently inter- 
preted and gee shortage of labour is undoubtedly the one absolutely 
incontrovertible economic argument for wage increases. Yet the evidence 
adduced to establish the fact, or the degree of shortage, is nearly always 
deplorably thin. At best a few figures of the trend of recruitment may be 
quoted; but no serious effort is made to estimate the scale of what is meant by 
“ adequate” recruitment, or to discover empirically the effect of variations in 
pay in a given occupation upon the number of applicants offering themselves 
or employment. As our authors only too truly observe, in “ negotiations in 
which the issue of shortage has been raised iliceraticn sufficient to support 
a careful judgment has usually been lacking.” “It would,” they add, “be 
cynical to suggest that the rule was to reject considerations of labour supply 
unless the consequences of accepting them were insignificant, br unless they 
constituted a live political issue; and to reject them on whatever grounds 
seemed most convenient. It would be cynical, but it would not be inconsistent 
with the facts.” 

These observations apply equally to rates which are negotiated and to those 
(in the history of the NHS a very high pe proms of all wage settlements) 
which are decided by arbitration in defauly ot agreement. Arbitrators indeed 
make it easier for themselves to behave irrationally by the practice of not 
giving reasons for their decisions. It is not, therefore, surprising that our 
authors are forced to the conclusion that political pressures, though they do 
not explain all the awards and settlements that have been made in the Health 
Service, “cover more instances with greater plausibility than any other 
explanation.” 

What emerges from this book in fact is a well-documented illustration 
from a sere field of the contemporary collapse of the economic forces 
that relate wages to the demand for labour, and of our total failure to 
substitute any other criterion for wage regulation. Trade union activity in 
the Health Service, like trade union activity elsewhere, has become merely an 
exercise in power politics; a the Health Service unions, being of rela- 
tively recent gent, are less vulnerable than are many of their prototypes to 
the charge that they have betrayed the tradition of social justice in which they 
were nurtured. 

Barsara Woortron. 
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NaTIONALITY AND CITIZENSHIP Laws OF THE COMMONWEALTH. By CLive 
Parry. [Stevens. liv and 1021 pp. £6 6s.] 


ConsTITUTIONAL Laws OF THE CoMMONWEALTH. Vol. I. THE Monarcuies. 
By Sir Ivor Jennincs. [Oxford. xxiv and 496 pp. 50s.] 


In the medieval comrnon law the foundation of the relationship between king 
and subject was the concept of allegiance. But the common law did not 
succeed in providing an entirely clear definition of the degree of connection 
between a person and the king or his realm that would import the duty of 
allegiance. Later, a series of ill-drafted statutes added statutory naturalisation 
to the existing means of acquiring the status of a subject by virtue of jus soli 
or jus sanguinis. By 1914 much of the obscurity had been dispersed, and a 
statutory code governing the modes of acquiring and losing British nationality 
was in force throughout the empire, with certain permitted local variations 
relating to naturalisation and the nationality of married women. This system, 
which was somewhat inaccurately called a common code, has now been 
destroyed. Between the wars it was subjected to increasing strains as a result 
of the development of the internal autonomy and international personality of 
the Dominions. A Dominion found that it needed to distinguish between 
those British subjects who were closely identified with itself and other British 
subjects. But it was not until 1946 that the decisive breach came with the 
passing of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 

The Canadian Parliament prescribed rules for acquiring and losin 
Canadian citizenship. It seer that all Canadian citizens were Britis 
subjects, and that persons having the status of a British subject under the 
laws of other Commonwealth countries were to be British subjects (though 
not necessarily Canadian citizens) in Canadian law. The time had now come 
to grasp the nettle; a Commonwealth conference of experts was convened, 
and it was agreed that each self-governing country should pass citizenship 
legislation in terms similar to the Canadian pattern. For this purpose the 
United Kingdom and colonies became a citizenship unit. The British 
Nationality Act, 1948, passed by the United Kingdom Parliament, does not 
define the nature of British nationality for the Commonwealth as a whole; 
its operation is confined to the United Kingdom and colonies. What it does is 
to define the modes of acquiring what is called citizenship of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies. Every person who is a citizen of he United King- 
dom and Colonies or is a citizen of another Commonwealth country under its 
own citizenship laws has, by virtue of that status, the derivative status of a 
British subject; and every British subject may be known as a Commonwealth 
citizen. In English law, therefore, the status of British subject derives from a 
number of individual citizenship laws. 

Not all Commonwealth countries have chosen to adopt the same pattern. 
South Africa, India, and Ceylon do not designate their own citizens as British 
subjects or Commonwealth citizens; Pakistan and Ghana designate them as 
Commonwealth citizens, but not as British subjects. The status accorded to 
non-citizen British subjects varies considerably in individual countries, though 
in the United Kingdom no differentiation is made between British subjects 
who are local citizens and those who are not. Difficult problems of plural 
nationality and citizenship arise. Even in United Kingdom law a nu of 
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anomalous categories persist. There are not only citizens of the United King- 
dom and Colonies and citizens of other individual Commonwealth countries, 
but also British subjects without citizenship. There are also British protected 

sons, who, though not British subjects, are British nationals in international 
aw and are exempt from most of the disabilities attaching to aliens in English 
law. And there are the citizens,'of the Republic of om te who, although 
neither British subjects nor British protected persons, are not aliens and are 
invested with nearly all the rights and duties of British subjects. Moreover, 
problems a in British nationality law are often soluble only by reference 
to pre-1948 legislation. 

In the result, the law relating to nationality and citizenship in the 
Commonwealth is immensely complicated. It is  Snmat that its expositor 
should be one in whom are combined the qualities of the constitutional 
lawyer, the international lawyer, the private lawyer, and the legal historian. 
Mr. Clive Parry must surely know aif there is to know about the citizenship 
laws o. the ri aaston tae § and he has the ability to render the material 
fully intelligible by setting it in its historical context and then illuminating 
the legislative text by ingenious hypothetical illustrations. In writing his 
treatise his labours have been prodigious; he has cited nearly 700 enactments of 
some seventy different legislatures (including the Republic of Ireland) and 
written a detailed commentary on more than forty of them. One who has 
sought in vain the texts of the nationality laws of Tonga, Qatar, or the 
Maldive Islands need look no further than Mr. Parry’s book. One who is 
content with a comprehensive general account of nationality in the Common- 
wealth and in international law may browse in the four introductory 
chapters, which are distinguished by depth of scholarship and an acute 
perception. To the practising lawyer this will be an indispensable work of 
reference, though he will be well advised to make use of the publishers’ 
supplementary service; since the book was published Ghana has enacted its 
own citizenship law, and the new constitution of the Federation of Malaya 
has made important changes in the citizenship laws of that country. 

Sir Ivor Jennings’s book is, in effect, a third edition of Jennings and 
Young’s Constitutional Laws of the Commonwealth. The main change is the 
elimination of the republics of India and Pakistan, which are to be dealt with 
in a separate volume, though the text of the Indian Independence Act is 
again reproduced. The present volume is styled The Monarchies. Eire was 
responsible for too many anomalies in the constitutional laws of the Common- 
wealth before 1949 for anyone to be surprised by the fact that this volume 
retains a chapter on the Republic of Ireland. But even in its new form the 
volume tries to cover rather too much ground in the space allotted. The 
introductory chapters on general principles are excellent; it is very useful, also, 
to have extracts from the leading judicial decisions on the interpretation of 
the Canadian and South African constitutions brought together with the 
various constitutional documents; but the chapter on Australia has ceased to 
be adequate in view of the proliferation of important High Court decisions, 
and one of the cases referred to by the author as if it were still good law 
(Vizzard’s case) was overruled by the Privy Council in 1955. The next 
edition will presumably include material on the constitutions of Ghana and 
the Federation of Malaya. The opportunity could then be taken to prune 
and reshape some of the chapters on the older constitutions. 

S. A. pe Smitu. 
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Sociat Poricrzes ror Orp Ace. By B. E. SuHenrietp. [Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. London 1957. 256 pp. 25s.] 


Tuts very welcome and timely addition to the series, the International Library 
of Sociolo and Reconstruction, has for its sub-title—A Review of Social 
Provision for Old Age in Great Britain. In it Mrs. Shenfield marshals a 
great deal of the available knowledge about the problems of old age and what 
is being done about them. 

She quite rightly starts by stating the problems in statistical and economic 
terms. She deals with the balance between producers (the working popula- 
tion) and the dependants (children and non-working old persons) and shows 
that the ratio of dependants to workers is likely to rise slightly in the next 
twenty years. This leads her to a consideration of the possibilities of old 
people remaining longer at work and the practical problems involved in this. 
Making good use of the available research studies she discusses such questions 
as to why people retire at such and such an age. All this is an extremely 
useful corrective to those who appear to think that the only problem of old 
age is the level of the old age pension. “ No device of insurance or taxation 
can evade the claims of the old upon income currently derived from the 
labour of others” she says. The first approach, therefore, is to see that old 
persons continue to make some contribution to current production as long as 
they can. Mrs. Shenfield doubts, however, whether this contribution can be 
at all substantial, partly because of growing ill health with greater age and 
partly because of the practical difficulties of continuing to cineoy such people. 

She then turns to pensions, their level and the method of their finance. 
In some ways this section, though carefully and sensibly written, is less 
stimulating than the others—possibly because so much # already been 
written on pensions and, therefore, it is difficult to say anything fresh and 
possibly also because Mrs. Shenfield avoids any dramatic proposals. Unfor- 
tunately her book was finished before the  Preaee Party proposals were 
published. Like many other commentators she feels that the Government’s 
old age pension scheme has ceased to be insurance even though she points out 
that Beveridge’s original proposal for a rising scale of pensions retained much 
of the insurance pancigle. At the same time she favours some form of 
contributory system, as sa paying for everything out of general taxes. 
She does not put any scheme of - own forward but appears to fancy a 
scheme of contributions and benefits based on earnings rather than the present 
flat rate scheme. She also discusses the possibility of creating a national 
superannuation fund to foster the development of industrial pension schemes. 
Finally she surveys the provision for housing, residential care, welfare and 
medical care, and has much to say of interest and value on these matters. 

In all these aspects she presents a clear and well balanced picture which 
will be of great value to all concerned with this social problem. She presents 
the facts, many of them rather grim, without being appalled at them. She 
does not get sentimental about the old yet she has sympathy for their needs. 


Altogether this is the best general introduction to the whole field of old age 
and its problems that I have yet seen. 
As one who had the privilege of working closely with Lord Beveridge two 


things strike me about recent writings on old age pensions and to some extent 
even about Mrs. Shenfield’s book. i 


n the first place Beveridge assumed that 
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the role of the state was to provide a subsistence levél of benefit for all those 
in need. He assumed that with full employment and rising national income 
those of working age would save in various ways to ers. Tae this mini- 
mum. Some would be more careful and thrifty than others and these would 
sr have more to live on in their old age. He did not see this 

appening immediately, it was a long-term goal. In the second place he was 
very much aware of the old age pensioners as a potential, if not an already, 
highly organised pressure group. Moreover, he children, the other great 
dependent group, old age pensioners have votes. If the level of the state 
pension is not tied to any clear principle how is it to be fixed? By the higgle 
of the political platform—one party bidding against another—or how? 
Having regard to the large sums involved in the addition of a few shillings to 
each weekly pension and the demands of the Old Age Pensioners Association 
this is a real issue. A scientifically determined subsistence level of benefit and 
a close link between contribution and benefit seemed to Beveridge to offer 
both a fair and a firm basis for a scheme. There were, as he knew, difficulties 
in both principles but the finance of old age is not an easy matter and there 
are serious difficulties confronting any particular scheme. I mention this 
because it is notable how little interest there is in what may be called 
voluntary provision and how easily it appears to be assumed that Govern- 
ments could readily, dispassionately, and fairly to all concerned fix the right 
rate of pension irrespective of the financial basis. It may be so, but it has not 
yet been proved. 

D. N. Cuester. 


THe Saint Simontans Mitt anp Cartyte. A Preface to Modern 
Thought. By Ricnwarp K. P. Panxnurst. [Sidgwick & Jackson. 
x and 154 pp. 21s.] 


Mr. Panxuurst’s book is about the Saint-Simonite missions to Britain. The 
first, that of Charles Duveyrier and Gustave d’Eichthal, landed in 1831. 
The Saint-Simonite apostles opposed militarism, inheritance, private property, 
and competition. They advocated internationalism, order, security, and 
equality of opportunity, all of which they believed could be achieved only in 
a hierarchical society organised by men of genius and love, themselves. 
Prosper Enfantin, the Supreme Father, a gentle, not very gifted megalomaniac 
some of whose writings are on the Catholic Index, insisted on the emancipa- 
tion of women no less than of the workers; God, he said, was androgynous. 
The Saint Simonians “ combined a highly rationalistic analysis of society with 
something approaching religious mania.” 

France had provided the first priests of the new faith. England, the most 
industrialised country, was confidently expected to provide the first ae of 
the new order. Before the mission, d’Eichthal corresponded with John Stuart 
Mill and Thomas Carlyle. Mill, at first sceptical of Saint Simonism, conceded 
point after ps in his letters till he wrote: “I regard you as decidedly 
a la téte de la civilisation.” The English, he warned d’Eichthal, would accept 
no doctrine générale, yet he advised him which Englishmen to ap ak 
When the missionaries arrived, he was reluctant to : seen with hens in 
public. Thomas Carlyle was surer in his judgment. He could not stomach, 
“ Dieu est revenu a la France en Saint Simon, et la France annoncera au 
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monde le Dieu nouvea,” yet could criticise Saint Simonism, as a self- rofessing 
religion, for its want of symbolism. Both Mill and Carlyle a with the 
Saint-Simonite critique of existing society, sympathised with its social ends, 
and were dismayed by its religiosity. The missionaries found in England that 
the religiosity repelled rationalists and Christians alike. Owenites criticised 
them for their anti-egalitarianism. In the Universities and the Press th 
provoked indignation. The Times was among those who alleged that they 
advocated community, not only of property, but of women. 

Despite the distraction of agitation for the Reform Bill, Duveyrier and 
d’Eichthal had made a little progress among the middle classes and the 
politically conscious workers, when “ Pére” Enfantin recalled them to Paris 
to face “the sword of Caesar.” The Government of Louis Phillipe had 
decided to bring the Saint Simonians to trial. Shortly afterwards “ Pére” 
Enfantin, with about fifty of his followers, retired to a monastery at Ménil- 
montant. Mill wondered how they reconciled the sharing of menial tasks 
“with their maxim, 2 chacun selon sa capacité.” At the trial of the Saint 
Simonians, the most preached-at judge in history finally sentenced Enfantin, 
Duveyrier, and one other to a year’s imprisonment, imposed a few fines, and 
decreed the dissolution of the Saint Simonite Association. Although some 
Saint Simonians were soon off to the Bosphorus looking for a femme libre, 
a “female Messiah,” in a harem, the movement was as good as finished. In 
England a second mission, that of Fontana and Prati, aroused sympathy, but 
no more, in feminists and in the working-class press. Mill virtually denounced 
them as impostors discrediting what was of value in the original Saint-Simonite 
doctrines. 

The influence of those doctrines on subsequent political thinking has long 
been recognised. Marx acknowledged himself as one of the many who drew 
on them. peg Mr. Pankhurst’s scholarly and well-written study, one is 
more conscious of the correspondence between Saint Simonism and com- 
munism in practice: both promote the economic emancipation of the workers 
and women, and the Sultcnaniie is rewarded selon ses oeuvres; both are 
hierarchical and foster the “cult of the personality.” The inference is that 
Saint Simonism failed because it lacked an egalitarian facade, because its 
apostles preached what they practised, because it was built on ingenuous sand, 
not on the rock of doublet ink. Saint Simonism can be seen as evidence of a 
reduction in religious belief. So to the stagecoach driver the main effect of~ 
industrialisation was a reduction in road traffic. What happened was that 
non-rational belief increased and diversified like transport; and Saint 
Simonism, with its religious vestiges and ideological portents, is a crucial 
chapter in its history. ‘ 

STANLEY ALDERSON. 


Tue Frencn Nation From NaPoveon To Pértain, 1814-1940. By D. W. 
Brocan. [Hamilton. 328 pp. 25s.] 


As France Gots. By Davin ScHornsrun. [Gollancz. 341 pp. 21s.] 


Arter a very brief lull in the annual . of books about modern France as 
“the sick man of Europe,” two more have now come out. Each is excellent 
of its kind. Professor Brogan’s is on the same period and pattern as Mr. 
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J. P. T. Bury’s France 1814-1940, and sets out to inter-relate the social, 
cultural, and economic history of France since Waterloo with its more familiar 
political and constitutional decdepnienm. Mr. Schoenbrun’s is of the reflec- 
tive, sympathetic yet critical “I was there” type of journalistic analysis, 
already done so well by Mr. Alexander Werth By Dr. Herbert Liithy. That 
it stands favourable a with both these is high praise for the Paris 
representative of the Columbia Broadcasting System. There are, it seems, 
endless opportunities for men of learning and perception to go on writing 
very good books about modern France; and, if y i do not succeed in 
avoiding repetition, they still contrive to offer yet deeper insight into the 
fortunes of that entrancing and exasperating nation. The number and the 
quality of books about France, as compared with the number and quality of 
comparable books about any other European country, suggest that French 
civilisation has lost none of its old capacity to captivate even its most acute 
critics. 

Any commentator on modern France finds himself being critical, and the 
better he understands her the more critical is he apt to become, until he is 
nearly as critical as the French are of themselves. It is inevitable, as both 
authors agree, that her present problems should be approached historically. 
France is haunted by her history. She is the land of the living past. She 
behaves, in Mr. Schoenbrun’s phrase, “like the legendary floogie-bird, which 
flies backward because it is afraid to see where it is going but is fascinated 
by where it has been.” In the half-century covered by the first part of 
Professor Brogan’s brilliant survey, she returned nostalgically to a Restored 
Monarchy, then a Second Republic, then a Second Empire. The Fourth 
Republic, set up after a formal repudiation of the Third, perpetuates all its 
predecessor’s instability and immobilisme with the added : ene of com- 
munism. The scarecrow of clericalism still disrupts the left-centre parties, 
and the movement of General de Gaulle ran headlong into popular a of 
Bonapartism and Boulangism. 

It is temptingly easy to amass evidence of all kinds for holding that 
nothing new ever happens in France, that she lives on and in the past, with 
an out-of-date economy and an antiquated fiscal system, and that she has a 
Bourbon-like ability to learn nothing whatever from experience. But as the 
point of such proof is being reached, it is noticed that France’s birth-rate has 
come to be greater than that of Britain or Germany or Italy; that her average 
living standards rose 40 per cent. in the decade 1946-1956; that her total 
national resources doubled between 1949 and 1955; that she holds several 
industrial world records. The first parliament and governments of the Fourth 
Republic can be condemned for their immobilisme until it is noted, as Mr. 
Schoenbrun notes, that they made very momentous decisions each year: they 
ousted the communists from power in 1947, laid the foundations for European 
economic union in 1948, entered the North Atlantic alliance in 1949, and set 
up the Coal and Steel Community, on French initiative, in 1950. In her very 
resilience, economic and political, France is being true to her history. 
Bismarck, who, not even Mr. A. J. P. Taylor has denied, had a certain realism 
of judgment, thought in 1871 that the indemnity of £200 million would 
cripple France. The speed of her economic recovery proved him wrong. The 
next generation brought some of the finest cultural and scientific achievements 
in French history: and French creative effort, as Professor Brogan’s account 
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shows, is liable to find vigorous expression in new forms when it is checked_ 
in old channels, 

So great are the complexities, subtleties, and paradoxes of French history, 
as of the situation in France today, that events need the most careful explana- 
tion and interpretation. It is a pity that Professor Brogan’s affection for 
allusions, combined with his own miraculous erudition, leads him so often to 
leave the explanation implicit rather than to spell it out in clear for the less 
learned reader. In so brisk a survey of congested events it is inevitable that a 
few slips should have crept in. Marshal Ney was not just “ abandoned by his 
troops” (p. 13); Gambetta died a year later than December, 1881 (p. 177); and 
eighty, not eight, members of the National Assembly voted against its 
surrender of power to Pétain in July, 1940 (p. 301). Mr. Schoenbrun, who 
writes as an eye-witness of the events he describes, is at pains to make all his 
interpretations fully explicit. His historical generalisations are sometimes 
faulty: it is untrue that “The Paris workers were almost all Socialists in the 
nineteenth century ” (p. 44), and Louis XVI fled to, and not from, Varennes 
(p. 92). But his descriptions of conditions and events are always vivid and 
often witty, and usually prompt him to put forward persuasive views about 
French affairs. His concluding chapters on the disasters of French colonial 
policy in Indochina and North Africa are especially illuminating, if also 
among the most critical. As a reporter he covered most of the war in Indo- 
china, and was present at the critical moments in Morocco and Tunisia. His 
dispiriting experiences lead him to look upon North Africa as a possible 
ova of French policy. 

But, he concludes, “ the loss of the Empire may be the best thing that ever 
happened to France.” It may divert her energies to a fuller expansion within 
her own frontiers. It may resolve the predicament of foreign policy that has 
beset her since 1940—whether to be the smallest of the big powers or the 
biggest of the small powers. If so, she may find a new resilience, a fresh era 
of greatness. There is nothing in the record, contained in these two witty 
books, to preclude such a posubility; and there is much to encourage one to 
expect it. 

Davip THomson. 


Trape Union Leapersuip. By V. L. Atren. [Longmans. 336 pp. 
30s. | 


Mr. ALLEN set out to write neither a biography of Arthur Deakin nor a study 
of trade union leadership as such, but to examine the wider implications of 
trade union leadership through the life of perhaps the most powerful trade 
union leader of the post-war decade. Mr. Allen has succeeded in making the 
examination which he planned, but he has not succeeded in writing a book. 
Trade Union Leadership is neither fish nor fowl; it is a collection of very 
uneven and often unconnected chapters. Some of the chapters are very good, 
and one stands out as of special interest. It deals with Deakin’s groping 
attempts to cope with the problems of the wage-price spiral, as a conscientious 
trade union leader equally aware of the needs and aspirations of his members 
and of his national responsibilities. 

Unfortunately the chapters of real merit are offset by others that are trivial 
and jejune. In his first book Mr. Allen prefaced his interesting study of 
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union constitutions with a discussion of the problems of democracy from the 
standpoint of the political theorist and was manifestly out of his depth. He 
has attempted in this book to provide a similar theoretical foundation for his 
later consideration of Deakin as a union leader. Again, he would have been 
wiser to have concentrated on a descriptive account of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union and its leader. The analysis of trade union morality 
and the ethics of union leadership provided in the opening chapter is, to say 
the least, rather superficial. 

Allen’s portrait of Deakin is sympathetic, but honest; the warts are not 
overlooked. The picture which emerges is that of a person of no great 
imaginative ability, rather ponderous and cautious in his attitude to problems 
large or small, but a man of great courage, with a strong sense of duty, 
immensely loyal to his comrades, his traditions, his union, and his country. 
Deakin, like his mentor, Ernest Bevin, tended to personalise every issue and 
herein lay both his strength and weakness. From the angle of administrative 
efficiency, large-scale unions, like big businesses, require the desiccated, 
calculating-machine type of leader, but from the human point of view this is 
not the kind of leader who inspires affection and loyalty. Since Deakin was a 
warm-hearted, vigorous, down-to-earth sort of person he ought to have been 
a far more popular leader than he was. His failure in this respect was due to 
a number of factors, of which perhaps the most important was his personal 
inability to establish intimate and easy relationships with his colleagues. He 
was not very good as an administrator and he did not appreciate he nature 
and significance of the administrative problem in an organisation the size of 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union. As a result of these deficiencies 
he lost the active support of his junior officials, and, since he was reluctant 
to delegate responsibility, he became more and more overworked and more 
and more isolated. 

Deakin believed that it was his duty to give a clear lead to the members 
of the union, but he often gave the impression, in private and on the 
platform, where he was not the most skilful of performers, that emphasis was 
more important than argument. His unpopularity was also due to a 
persistent and unscrupulous campaign of denigration by the communists, who 
rightly saw in Deakin their principal obstacle to the capture of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union. If Deakin had temporised they might well 
have obtained a dominant position in the British trade union movement. In 
standing up to communists, both in his union and in the wider trade union 
field, Deakin rendered an immense service to the Labour movement. 

Mr. Allen has clearly been at pains to correct the picture of the union left 
by Goldstein’s study published some years ago. He has received, as he 
acknowledges, considerable assistance from senior officials in the organisation. 
Inevitably, when writing from so close a position, it is difficult to obtain an 
ideal focus, and it is perhaps not os that the image is often blurred 
at critical points. The reader is too often left with the feeling that a problem 
raised has not been pursued as far as he might reasonably have expected. 


B. C. Roserts. 
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Tue Sovier Far East: A Survey or Its Pxysica, anp Economic 
GrocrapHy. By Eric Tuer. Translated by Annewie and Ravpxu 
M. Rooxwoop. [Methuen. 388 pp. 35s.] 


Tuis latest, and very welcome, addition to Methuen’s list of geographical 
texts covers an area on which there are few works in English or in any 
language. And the work has in fact been drawn from the University of 
Munich, where Professor Thiel is Professor of Economic Geography: it was 
first published in 1953 as Volume I of the Publications of the Osteuropa- 
Institut of Munich. It is based on personal travel through the area, on an 
intensive study of the literature that does exist (there is a bibliography of two 
hundred and thirty-one items), and on a most careful examination of reports 
in Soviet newspapers and journals on current developments in Eastern Asia. 
The author pays a tribute to Soviet research, while regretting that so few of its 
results are available to foreign scholars. 

In the title Soviet Far East Professor Thiel not only includes the Eastern 
territories whose rivers drain into the Pacific (Dalny Vostok) but Trans- 
baikalia (“the base for the Soviet Russian position in Eastern Asia,” p. 17), 
from which radiate all Russia’s eastern lines of communication. These pass 
through Manchuria as well as north and east of it and the use of Manchurian 
railways and of South Manchurian ports since 1945 has brought these Chinese 
territories once again under Russian economic influence. In the Soviet East 
as in the American West, railways have been the instrument of change, and 
the pacemakers of progress. In 1955 it was reported that the railway line 
from Ulan-Bator to Kalgan was completed, Pho. linking the Russians in 
Manchuria with Peking. Similarly, by the acquisition in 1945 of South 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles Russia le again a formidable Eastern sea 
power; and the construction of a dam in 1952 made Sakhalin virtually part of 
the mainland. 

But the stability of the Soviet Russian position in Eastern Asia depends 
on the development of, as well as communications between, these territories. 
Though their population has more than doubled in the last thirty years, 
mainly from Russian immigration, it is still only some six and a half millions 
for an area of a million a a half square miles—one-eightieth of the Russian 
population living in one-eighth of its land area. To read Professor Thicl’s 
chapter “ The Physical Background” is to realise why: the extremely cold 
winters, seven to eight months in places, are reinforced by the great reservoir 
of cold water in the Sea of Okhotsk, “ the ice-box of East Siberia”; along the 
coasts are semi-permanent and dense sea fogs; except near the sea, summer is 
a time of intense heat and humidity and storms, sometimes rE pte and, as if 
this were not enough, “the stings of the small mosquitoes which are generally 
called ‘Gnus’ (meaning vermin) by the Russians, are particularly painful ” 
(p. 118). These things offset Professor Thiel’s near-lyrical description of a 
Transbaikal winter, with “its impressive quietness, its clean air, and a con- 
stantly cloudless blue sky” (p. 72). In the northern areas, summer travel is 
practically impossible; goods move in the winter, by dog- or reindeer-sledge. 

Of the primitive peoples that remain in the Soviet Far East, only the 
Buryats seem significant, with their own autonomous Soviet Republic, and 
their own cultural organisations—a culture, the Soviets claim, national in its 
form but socialist in its content. To the Russians, who moved in as 
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colonisers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the wake of the 
Cossacks, this is a frontier society not unlike the American West of pioneer 
days—“ Pompous buildings mostly of poor taste and dating from the time of 
the Tsars, stand next to narrow tenement houses in the centres of the larger 
towns, while in the outskirts rows of one-storey log cabins with four or more 
windows stretch for miles along unpaved streets flanked by wooden foot- 
aths” (p. 136). But the most striking impression is of chimneys and 
actories, and the contrast between the primitive suburb and the modern plant. 
The fact that this is the Far East is hardly discernible anywhere, even in 
Vladivostok. 

Professor Thiel divides his book into two sections, the first a general 
description of the area as a whole, its people and resources and communica- 
tions. The second section consists of eighteen chapters on the individual 
regions—it is less even in quality, as some of these areas remain inadequately 
surveyed. What emerges is a very clear picture, and some valuable assess- 
ments: of the coal deposits of the Amur and Vladivostok region, the iron-ore 
of the Bureya Mountains, and a very important analysis of the gold resources 
of the Soviet Union (pp. 195-199). Production of gold in 1952, Professor 
Thiel puts at 670,000 Ibs. for the country as a whole, with the known reserves 
in the Kolyma district guaranteeing a regular output of 200,000 lbs. for fifteen 
to twenty years. Oil appears to exist in the Far East only on the periphery, in 
Sakhalin and Kamchatka. Gaps in the story remain, as the author realises. 
One would like to know more of conditions in the Jewish autonomous district, 
west of Khabarovsk, on both sides of the rivers Bira and Bidzhan—it is twice 
referred to, but only sketchily (pp. 138, 301). One wishes it had been possible 
for so cool an observer to foams more of the “shadow population” in the 
labour camps, whom he believes to be the main labour foe on the Baikal- 
Amur Railway. But in a scholarly and lucid way Professor Thiel gives a 
valuable account of this marginal land between Russia and China, a contested 
area for three centuries, now being transformed in economy and society by the 
coming together of the two dominant pressures. He offers salutary reading in 
the West not only for geographers but for economists and strategists, whether 
in armchairs or aeroplanes, for this area is the basis of Russian power in the 
Far East, and a potential starting-point of political and military action. 

Esmonp Wricut. 


Turxism Anp Tue Soviets. By CHartes Warren Hostier. [Allen 
and Unwin. 244 pp. 30s.| 


Ir war teaches us strategic geography, the cold war does (or should) teach us 
political geography. In the United States, at any rate, Government agencies 
are determined to know their potential enemies: hence Colonel Hostler’s 
interested pursuit of knowledge. A product of “the U.S. Air Force’s far- 
sighted graduate training program,” Colonel Hostler sets out to prove that 
“in the case of a Third World War—or intensification of the cold war—or in 
case of internal troubles involving the disintegration of Soviet power, Turkish 
nationalism will influence the me toe of the Turkish Republic and the action 
of the politically developed Turkish peoples of the Soviet Union.” At the end 
of his remarkably painstaking survey Colonel Hostler comes to the conclusion 
that “the Turkish regions of the U.S.S.R. will undoubtedly continue to 
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develop as problem areas for the Soviets and the rulers of Russia who [will] 
follow them.” Both premise and conclusion are reasonable, if not particular! 
novel: the value of the book lies not in Colonel Hostler’s own views which 
are, in any case, given ver little room, but in the material which he has 
assembled on the | oe of Turkish nationalism. The ability of American 
scholarship to dig out —_ bit of relevant material up to the dete of publica- 
tion of the finished work compels admiration: the care taken with the 
spelling of foreign words and proper names is equally admirable (to say that 
Colonel Hostler is 90 per cent. accurate in this respect is to give him high 
praise, for he uses sources in a dozen different languages and few scholars 
could have done a better job). In fact Colonel Hostler would perhaps have 
done better to use fewer sources and to subject the material he uses to a 
stricter evaluation. He would also have done better to restrict himself to 
modern nationalism: guided by the views of Professor Toynbee and of 
American sages, Colonel Hostler attributes conscious nationalist motives to 
early Ottoman and Saljuq rulers. It all depends, of course, on one’s definition 
of nationalism, but the fact remains that if the Saljuqs were nationalists, 
then modern Turkish nationalists are not. 

Modern eastern nationalism is of European origin, of 1848 vintage; and 
the disadvantage of historical treatment is that local vertical influences are 
given too much weight as against horizontal outside ones. The essentially 
imitative nature of the political phenomena discussed by Colonel Hostler is 
made clear by the material which he himself supplies. Ismail Gasplrali, the 

reat educator (in a nationalist sense) of the Turkish peoples of the Russian 
mpire, was influenced by the Slavophils; Ziya Gokalp, another founding 
father of Turkish nationalism, received his inspiration from the French socio- 
logist Durkheim; the Young Turks modelled their organisation on that of the 
Freemasons; the antics of extreme Turkish seslandiiots during the second 
world war remained fortunately a comic version of the Nazis’ behaviour in 
Europe. Nor were the intellectuals of the various Turkish peoples left to 
discover western ideas and models by their own efforts: romantic western 
scholars, novelists, and politicians showed them the way. As Colonel Hostler 
says, “‘in the political awakening of the Ottoman Turks a role was played 
by Western Turkologists and Turkophiles.” 

The French historian Leon Cahun informed the Turks in so many words 
that they were a racial aristocracy. The same romantic notion occurred to 
the French novelists Pierre Loti and Claude Farrere. Turkish nationalists 
learnt the past history of their peoples from Russian scholars like Radloff and 
Barthold. A Hungarian Jew, Vambery, informed them of the state of their 
Central Asian brethren. Another Jew, Moise Cohen, writing under the pure 
Turkish pseudonym of Tekin Alp (which could be rendered as Heroic Prince) 
alarmed the Allies in the first world war by publishing in Germany the book 
Turkismus und Panturkismus. A French political writer, Colonel Hostler 
tells us, called him the creator of Pan-Turkism, while the British Admiralty 
produced an English translation of the book and classified it ‘“ Secret.” The 
ideal of Pan-Turkism which threatened the Russian Empire, and, later, the 
U.S.S.R. with disruption was exploited by Germany in the two world wars 
and by Poland between the wars, while Kaiser’s Germany, Britain, and 
Mussolini’s Italy flirted in turn with Pan-Islamism (there is here a parallel with 
the British fascination with the idea of the Arab League in more recent years). 
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Nationalism, as a factor of national animosities and hence a factor of division 
among their enemies, helped the Bolsheviks to establish their dominion in 
Russia. Enver Pasha and other Turkish enemies of Britain and France 
seemed to them to be useful tools (as Colonel Nasser seems a useful tool to 
Mr. Khrushchev). It turned out otherwise: summoned to Russia by the 
Bolsheviks, Enver proceeded to organise an anti-Soviet rebellion in Central 
Asia. After the creation of the Soviet Union nationalism became dangerous 
and had to be outlawed. Emigré politicians were then taken over by the 
Poles, through a Polish-backed Promethean League, for which Colonel Hostler 
evinces a certain admiration. But Prometheus remained obstinately chained to 
his mountain and, after the collapse of Poland, most Prometheans offered their 
services to the Nazis who used them, but promised nothing in return. They 
are now growing old and are mellowing into liberalism, another example of 
the formative influence of prevailing western fashions. 

Colonel Hostler informs us that with the development of the cold war 
between the West and the East, Turko-Tatar leaders have regained confidence 
and he adds that “‘ together with the Anatolian Turks, these representatives of 
the Eastern Turks may be considered to form a de facto regional element 
united in spirit to the western nations.” There is an element of truth in this 
statement, however amusing it may sound. If independent Turkish states 
come to be formed within the present borders of the Soviet Union, they will 
not be led by heroic nomads masquerading as grey wolves and celebratin 
their victory with draughts of fermented mare’s milk. Their government wil 
not be based on a romantically reconstructed Turkish tribal code. The 
difference will be that capital for their development will be supplied by the 
industrially developed West and not by Russia, that their youth will be 
brought up on western textbooks and western literature, that western tech- 
nicians will teach them how to handle new equipment. This essence of the 
— is realised by leading Turkish nationalists, such as Professor Zeki 

elidi Togan who admonished the nationalists of Turkestan to take up the 
study of ~— and Urdu (as an intermediary language), instead of Russian. 
During the last hundred years Turkish and other east European and eastern 
intellectuals have been experimenting with various brands of western ideology, 
usually after a considerable time-lag: their future ideological development 
could be defined as a continuation of this process of experimentation and 
imitation. Colonel Hostler’s book should, I think, be treated as a description 
of the reflections produced by western lights in partibus infidelium, or rather 
of a particular kind of western lights. As the emphasis is on nationalism, 
little is said of the influence of western liberal and left-wing ideas. This can 
produce dangerous misconceptions, particularly in the case of the Turkish 
Republic. Colonel Hostler emphasises the activity of extreme nationalist 
elements at the expense of the intellectually much more active left-wing 
liberals. The future may, of course, be with the nationalists and internecine 
strife in the west, such as the struggle resulting from the attempt to stretch 
Cyprus on the Procrustean bed of nationalism, weakens civilising influences on 
which liberalism depends. Only then the victorious partisans of national 
animosities will not form ‘ 
western nations.” 


‘a de facto regional element united in spirit to the 


Anprew J. A. Manco. 
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Survey oF INTERNATIONAL AFFairs, 1954. By Corat Bett; edited by 
F. C. Bennam. [Oxford University Press. 329 pp. 45s.] 

DocuMENTs ON INTERNATIONAL ArFFairs, 1954. Selected and edited by 
Denise Fotuior. [Oxford University Press. 368 pp. 55s.] 


Tue 1954 volumes in this long, invaluable, and formidable series maintain its 
standards. There is a section on The West and Germany which is written by 
the editor using material by Miss Beate Ruhm von Oppen, and Dr. F. C. 
Jones in Part VII deals with China, Japan, and Korea. Otherwise the Survey 
has been written by Miss Bell. She has done her work well. Parts I and II 
are particularly interesting and important, dealing respectively with Indo-China 
and the Geneva Conference, and armaments and disarmament discussions. 
The most important material in the Documents volume is that connected with 
the Geneva Conference and the Chinese-Russian agreements of October, 1954. 
Both volumes are, as usual, issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ProTEcTION oF TRADE Union Freepom. By C. 
Wirrrep Jenks. [Stevens. 592 pp. £4 4s.] 


Tuis book is published under the auspices of the London Institute of World 
Affairs. The most important developments of international action for pro- 
tecting trade union freedom date from the adoption by the ILO of the 
Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 
1948, which has been ratified by twenty-three states, and the Right to Organise 
and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949, which has been ratified by 
twenty-six states. Dr. om gives an extremely careful and clear account of 
the nature and effects of this international action. He first describes the 
existing international guarantees and standards, and then the international 
peer designed to give effect to the guarantees. In Part III of the volume 

¢ examines the manner in which in practice the system has up to the present 
worked, and in Part IV he tries to assess the importance ne significance of 
the facts reviewed by him in the previous Parts. 


Wortp Economic Survey, 1956. [United Nations. 271 pp. $2.] 


Tuis is the ninth in the series of economic surveys asked for by the General 
Assembly. The present volume attempts to comply with a resolution of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council that surveys should in future 
deal with long-term problems of general interest. Accordingly the survey has 
been divided into two parts. The first is a review of the li of payments 
in the post-war period. Part II deals with current economic trends in 
iehaciahal onsiilie in primary exporting countries, and in countries with 
centrally planned economies. 
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Turis book is published under the auspices of the London Institute of World 
Affairs. The most important developments of international action for pro- 
tecting trade union freedom date from the adoption by the ILO of the 
Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 
1948, which has been ratified by twenty-three states, and the Right to Organise 
and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949, which has been ratified by 
twenty-six states. Dr. Jenks gives an extremely careful and clear account of 
the nature and effects of this international action. He first describes the 
existing international guarantees and standards, and then the international 
procedures designed to give effect to the guarantees. In Part III of the volume 
he examines the manner in which in practice the system has up to the present 
worked, and in Part IV he tries to assess the importance and significance of 
the facts reviewed by him in the previous Parts. 


Wortp Economic Survey, 1956. | United Nations. 271 pp. $2. | 


Tuis is the ninth in the series of economic surveys asked for by the General 
Assembly. The present volume attempts to comply with a resolution of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council that surveys should in future 
deal with long-term problems of general interest. Accordingly the survey has 
been divided into two parts. The first is a review of the balance of payments 
in the post-war period. Part If deals with current economic trends in 
industrial countries, in primary exporting countries, and in countries with 
centrally planned economies. 
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